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N Edna Ferber’s latest nove} “So 

Big” we read of a farm woman who 
experiences a strange and enlightening 
spiritual renaissance through her 
awakening to a sense of beauty. The 
desire for beauty was latent in her. 
Then she subscribes for a magazine. 
and she and her son pore over the 
pages of that magazine, look in won- 
derment and rapture at the terraces 
and the pools, the quaint houses, the 
quiet rooms. The magazine (for Miss 
Ferber names it) is HousE & GARDEN. 

We had always hoped that some- 
thing like that would happen, that 
we would have offered us some con- 
crete evidence of how this magazine 
can awaken in people their dormant 
love of beauty, and, having awakened 
it, quicken them to the attainment of 
beauty in their homes. 

Ugliness and lack of comfort are 
negative conditions. They belong to 
the powers of darkness. They cramp, 
stultify and deaden the spirit. They 
breed despair. they engender a sense 
of defeat, they narrow the horizons 
of life. Once you realize how potent 
they are, you can never rest satisfied 
until you have supplanted them with 
beauty and comfort. 

Now and then readers suggest to us 
that we show the ugly and the beauti- 
ful side by side, that we contrast poor 
taste with good taste so that the lesson 
be more vivid. We are often tempted 
to do so, but it is not often feasible. 
Too many would be offended. It were 
better, instead of showing the negative 
and the positive, to show only the 
positive. Our daily papers are smeared 
with life’s negations—murders and 
strikes and filthy divorce cases and 
political investigations. We grow 
tired of them al!. We hunger for a 
clean newspaper, for magazines that 
deliberately turn away from the 
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Formal and informal gardens 
—wmostly the latter—are dis- 
cussed in the June Garden 
Furnishing Number. This 


is one of the gardens 
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negative, the sordid, the dishearten- 
ing. 

If it merely served that one pur- 
pose, if it merely awakened in its 
readers a desire to have beautiful 
and livable homes, House & GarvEn 
would amply justify its existence. 
It does more; it suggests how they can 
attain them. Its practical pages are 
its biggest and best features. Its 
readers have, moreover, the oppor- 
tunity to solve their own individual 
problems through the House & GARDEN 
Information Service. They may shop 
through the House & GARDEN Shop- 
ping Service. A sort of Public Service 
Corporation for better homes, this 
magazine. 

But, you ask, why do it? Why give 
all this service for nothing? Wouldn’t 
people appreciate it more if they paid 
for it? Considering some of the vol- 
uminous and exacting letters that are 
sent the Information Service, and 
considering the work that is required 
to answer them, we sometimes think 
our readers would appreciate this 
service if they had to pay for it. The 
service is given freely and gladly 
because, in’this age of enlightenment, a 
magazine of the sort that House & 
GARDEN purports to be only accom- 
plishes half its aim when it produces 
a new issue each month. Its work 
must go beyond that. One of our 
most valuable assets is the confidence 
our readers have in our authority. 
And that authority is only valuable 
when it is functioning to help people 
have better homes and gardens. We 
cannot be satisfied to be “So Big,” 
we must be bigger. 

The remarkable fact is that this 
inspiration and this service comes to 
you by the mere act of walking to the 
nearest newsstand or sending in a 
yearly subscription. 
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Victrolas of individual style 


are built to order in the Victor Art Shop which 
was created and is maintained for that purpose. 
We shall be glad to furnish individual sketches 
of Victrola Instruments designed to meet 
any special requirements and build such in- 
struments as promptly as is consistent with the 
quality of Victor craftsmanship. Consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write to us direct. 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 
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GARDEN is made not only to look at but to 

live in. It should be so furnished that you want 
to live in it, that you want to entertain in it, that 
you make it a retreat from the complexities and 
worries of our modern life. The simplest garden 
seat can be a safe harbor. Because we believe so 
thoroughly in living in one’s garden, we devote a 
special issue of the magazine each year to the sub- 
ject of garden furnishing. 

Much of the garden’s furnishing depends on the 
garden’s design, and the article on formal and in- 
formal designs makes a wealth of suggestions. Trel 
lis is often a factor in garden furnishing, so we show 
some old French designs and some relatively new 
American schemes for trelliage. Statuary is a third 
element in garden furnishing and that is why we 
have selected for this issue views of the gardens of 
the late Augustus St. Gaudens. Garden houses 
being still another factor, we show several original 
designs for them 

In addition to these, Chinese Wilson writes on 
roses, Herbert Durand on native plants for the home 
flower garden, J. H. Melady on making and main- 
taining lawns that will live, Elizabeth Leonard 
Strang on a Colonial garden and Jack Held, Jr. 
makes some designs for country place house signs. 

To accompany this, Matlack Price writes on the 
incidental decorative iron work that can be used 
around the house. Of the shop pages, one is devoted 
to pottery for the country house and the other to 


garden furniture. 


N addition to serving these purely garden fur- 

nishing interests, the issue will contain houses 
and decorating suggestions in abundance—two 
small houses from down South, an English thatched 
cottage and a Little Portfolio of a home done in 
the early American style. Harry Richardson designs 
some amusing valances for awnings. There is 
an article on mahogany. Sir James Yoxall writes 
on collecting Baxter prints. And to make the 
measure full, we begin a series of articles in June 
concerned with the problem of the average suburban 
lot and the kind of house to put on it. 


CERTAIN wag has observed that you can’t 

be a good gardener and a Modernist in religion 
—so much of the good gardener’s time is spent on 
the knees. We are not so sure that the analogy be 
sound, but we are sure of the necessity for knees in 
both gardening and garden enjoyment. You simpl) 
have to kneel when you weed; but did it ever occur 
to you that the beauties of vast quantities of 
flowers cannot be enjoyed standing up or comfort- 
ably sitting down? Yov have to kneel! 


E understand that there is a movement on 

foot to establish a National Botanical Garden 
and Arboretum near Washington. The garden 
would have an area of eight hundred acres which 
could be increased, eventually to two thousand 
acres. One hundred acres of this area would be 
devoted to a water garden and thirty acres to a 
bird sanctuary. From the activities of such a 
national botanical garden the American people 
could derive as much benefit as England has derived 
from Kew Garden. House & GARDEN hopes that 
Congress will see fit to authorize this desirable 
undertaking. 





UR Rural Delivery postman has been sick 
this winter. They say he’s all used up after 
these long vears of driving his wheezing Ford over 
our rutted Connecticut roads. We think of him 
and remember the poem about “The Old Postman” 
L. A. G. Strong put in his “Dublin Days”. It goes 
this way: 


Here he sits who day by day 
Tramped his quiet life away; 
Knew a world but ten miles wide, 
Cared not what befell outside. 


Nor, his tramping at an end, 
Has he need of book or friend. 
Peace and comfort he can find 
In the laneways of his mind. 


oe 


OR twenty-three years House & GARDEN has 

devoted its editorial attention strictly to the 
home. It has taken the front gate as one limit and 
the back gate as the other limit of its interests 
During those years it has by no means exhausted 
that subject, for the subject of the home is inex- 
haustible. By having such a restricted policy to 
which it adhered without wavering, it has grown, 
we feel, into a potent force in the lives of the Amer 
ican people and exerts an influence that commands 
respect. 

Beginning with this May issue, on its editorial 
page (page 60 of this May number), House & 
GARDEN steps beyond the front gate. The problem 
of civic and national affairs as they touch on the 
life of the town and the home will henceforth find 
a place in this magazine. And they do touch on 
the home; that is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
The plundering of our forests had a direct bearing 
on the homes that the next generation of Americans 
will build. The zoning of our towns and cities 
exercises a decided influence on the home and its 
future prospects. The saving of our city and national 
parks, the obliteration of ugly signs, the proper 
lighting of streets and highways—all such affairs 
are matters that must be in the consciousness of 
people who have homes. 

House & GarRpeEN’s future policy in respect to 
these affairs is stated in this month’s editorial. 
You will doubtless be interested in reading it. 


N a recent issue of The Architectural Review 

(London) the first pictures of the Queen’s Doil’s 
House appear. This miniature mansion, designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, England’s most popular 
architect, has been done so perfectly to scale that 
it is quite impossible, from photographs of the 
interiors, to tell that these are not life-size rooms: 
that the books, tables, chairs, even clocks, cutlery, 
ash-trays, and candles are not objects in the usual 
dimensions. Yet the whole thing is but one-twelfth 
natural size. The building is four feet high, eight 
feet long, four feet deep, and the Queen doll’s 
powder puff is scarcely larger than a pea—a sweet- 
pea! 








HE old case of Dog vs. Garden has never been 
unequivocally settled—perhaps it never will 
be. Such plaints as “Fido digs up all my Foxgloves” 
or “Caesar went sound asleep in the middle of the 
Poppy bed after chasing a young robin through the 
whole length of the perennial border” are distress- 
ingly frequent and heartfelt. 

As a matter of fact, a frisky, untrained and un 
restrained canine can bring destruction to an ex- 
ceedingly large number of garden hopes in an 
astonishingly small number of minutes. So can a 
kitten, a hen from the neighbor’s side of the fence, 
or (asking your pardon) a child of cither sex between 
the ages of three and twelve years. The usual 
procedure is to lecture the child, shut the kitten in 
the house and throw clods at the hen. Only the 
dog, being a dog, has to bear the entire blame for 
damage resulting from his owner’s negligence in 
not according him even that measure of training 
which is granted the marauding fowl. 

That’s the answer—training. The two words, 
“Stop it!” have a far more salutary effect on the 
properly educated pup than they do on the kitten, 
the chicken, or sometimes (whisper it') the child. 


OUSE & GARDEN’S authors are a book-pro- 

ducing lot. It would seem that they spend 
most of their leisure time penning manuscripts that 
publishers are anxious to present between covers. 
Nancy McClelland will be represented this autumn 
by Historic Wall-Papers, the first really author- 
itative work on that subject. Stuart Ortloff comes 
out with his first, “A Garden Bluebook of Annuals 
and Biennials”, to which the editor of House & 
GARDEN writes the preface.. Robert S. Lemmon’s 
“The Puppy Book” is going very strong and one 
of his short stories has just been awarded a place 
in the 1923 O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories. J 
Horace McFarland has revised and enlarged “Roses 
and How to Grow Them”, The editor of House & 
GARDEN comes out this spring with his thirteenth 
and fourteenth—“The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers” and “A Small House and Large Garden”. 


ND speaking of new books, “The American 

Rose Annual” for 1924 has been distributed to 
the members of the American Rose Society. Much 
larger than previous editions, this Annual is an 
invaluable collection of Rose lore and Rose practice. 
The subject of the Rose seems almost inexhaustible. 
If the Rose Society offered no other advantage, 
this Annual would be sufficient justification for 
becoming a member. 


ENTION of the Queen’s Doll’s House reminds 

us of the growing appreciation of architec 
tural models. Lately in House & GARDEN we have 
shown two—one of a house in Florida, and one of a 
country place in British Columbia—which have 
caused considerable comment for their remarkable 
fidelity to the outward appearance of the sub- 
sequent real structure. Plans, even perspectives, 
have their limitations when it comes to getting the 
feel of a proposed building; the three-dimensional 
likeness is the only one that is absolutely dependable. 
The same thing is true of gardens, as witnessed by 
the models from the New York Flower Show to 
be found on some subsequent pages. 
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A whitewashed brick wall broken by an 
easy flight of steps to a@ grass terrace; 
simple brick piers surmounted by decorative 
lead peacocks; rhododendrons massed at 
the corners—of such simple elements is 


ENTRANCE FRONT 


made this entrance to the home of Bertrand 
Tavior, Jr., at Locust Valley, L. I. The 
house itself is of stucco painted white. 
Another view of it is found om page 
Sr. H. T. Lindeberg was the architect 
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HOUSES THAT BLOOM 
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THE SPRING 


Often the Addition of a. Piece of Furniture, Crisp Curtains or New Wall 
Paper Will Transform an Old Room into a Fresh, Inviting Interior 


HERE are many ways of spending 

money but to me the most satisfying 
and pleasant way is to spend it on the house, 
especially at this time of year when various 
rooms should put on a new, fresh guise in 
honor of spring. 

A room does not have to be entirely 
redone in order to look spring-like and 
attractive. Just the right touches here and 
there are frequently enough to transform 
a drab and colorless interior into an inviting 
and delightful spot. A pair of new fresh 
chintz curtains in place of the heavy 
damask or velour ones, a new, comfortable 
chair, perhaps an occasional small table, 
or such important accessories as new lamp 
shades and cushions will work wonders in a 
room that has begun to look a bit passé. 

Nothing so quickly transforms a room as 


PIERRE DUTEL 


fresh wallpaper. There are many new 
papers, gay and daring patterns as well as 
copies of old designs, that would be delight- 
ful in a simple, country house living room. 
One in particular reminds me of an old set 
of Chelsea china. It has a soft bluish back- 
ground with an allover design of moss green 
leaves and flowers, and here and there 
through the deep foliage one gets a glimpse 
of a charming vista—a blue pond and some 
flowers in the distance with a pair of gray 
swans swimming on the quiet surface. With 
this the woodwork might be painted gray 
and the moldings touched up in moss green. 
The doors I should have green also and in 
each of the panels might be painted a design 
of the swans in gray. 

After wallpaper nothing makes so great 
an improvement in a room as new slip 


covers. If the walls or curtains are figured 
these should be of linen or sunfast glazed 
chintz in a plain color, bound with some 
bright contrasting shade. In the room with 
the swan paper they might be of plain blue 
glazed chintz bound in green. New curtains 
of sunfast organdie in some soft, harmoniz 
ing shade, made with two sets of pleated 
ruffles will add immensely to the fresh, 
summery appearance of a room. 

Another way of bringing interest to an 
old room is by the addition of attractive 
new lamps and shades. The lamps in the 
room above might be of black or green 
glazed pottery with green pleated shades 
and a shade of the wallpaper mounted on a 
frame and shellaced would look well on 
the reading table by the sofa. The floor 
should be painted a soft green and covered 
























































An effect of space and a 
fresh, new look was given 
a narrow, dark hall by 
painting a delicate tree 
design on green walls, 
The chairs have cream 
satin slip covers bound 
with cherry red ribbon 
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with washable, gray rag rugs bound in 
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In a more pretentious house where 

dining room is large enough to 

nodel into an octagonal shaped 

m. an unusual effect can be created 

by having niches cut into the corner 
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nd. The 00 rk is gray with 
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green door has a painted design of swans 


Paint the wails a rich bottle green and 
use a heavy oil finish to give a sheen. 
The insides of the niches marbleize in 
black and gold and treat the trim the 
same way. Blue glass shelves that have 
been cut to fit the curve of the niches 
can be fastened in with invisible brack- 
ets. On these place some choice plates 
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A tiny hall in a New York apart- 
ment has walls done in the colorful 
Isola Bella paper, green woodwork 
and an old star lantern with blue 
glass. Mrs. Buel was the decorator 


The feature of this cool looking 
dining room is the lattice around the 
window which takes the place of 
overhangings. Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall were the decorators 























In the room above the walls are done 
in a flowered chintz paper with a 
cream ground. The woodwork has 
been painted blue and the material 
of the curtains is a blue gauze 


A charming paper for a summer bed- 
room is this toile de Jowy design in 
red on a deep cream ground. Chapin, 
Harper & Dutel were the decorators 
of both this room and the above 











When the dining room is large enough to remodel into an octagonal 

shaped room, an unusual effect can be created by having niches cut into 

the corner partitions, marbleized black and gold inside. The shelves, 
holding choice bits of china, are blue glass 


or bits of china. This does away with 
the awkward china closet. 

At the windows hang curtains of rich 
pinkish orange sunfast glazed chintz or 
a corded silk poplin made with French 
headings. Over these place valance 
beards made of wood painted the green 
of the walls. Diamond shaped inserts 








of black glass with decorations of ships 
painted in blue and green will lend a 
note of distinction and formality to the 
room. Tie backs of glass, or decorated 
wood will hold back the draperies and 
show a vista outside. The floor here 
may be of black and white tile, or 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Gillies 

Nothing emphasizes quite so well the close attachment of the house for its 

site as the ease with which one may step from lawn to floor level. Here, 

lo the porch, it is a matter of five inches, and one feels, from the window 

heights, that the living room, in its low wing, ts settled just as snugly 


THE DUTCH COLONIAL 





The living room is a space of splendid home of 

proportions on the plan, roof high, ‘ 

and lighted from three sides; the 

hall is generously sized and forms MRS. G. F. MCOUADE, FREEPORT,N. Y. 
a@ fine connection between all the ss 

rooms and entrances of the first floor 
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A detailed view of the living room wing shows the materials 
of the house and their treatment. The walls are shingled and 
stained white; the bricks of the chimneys are painted white 
and the solid paneled shutters are apple green. The ever- 
green planting of tall Conifers may soon be too robust 
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Gillies 
The view from the entrance angle proves that the main doorway to a house 
may be casually placed, architecturally speaking, yet be extremely ef- 
fective. In the immediate foreground is a large Maple that has just 
been moved to this new location lending it shade, age and luxuriance 


IN MODERN DRESS 


ie With the two wings running through 
designed by 


but one story, the second floor seems 
that of a smaller house. The baths 
are well disposed, the bedrooms are 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT of good, comfortable size, and the 


closet space is unusually ample 
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y= 
cis i The entrance doorway, with its fine elliptical fan light, its 
J L | well proportioned panels, and its slender pilasters, contains 
the same gracefulness which characterizes so much of Mr. 
: : Baum’s work. Without some diverting it is possible that the 


Wistaria may soon smother much of this delicate architecture 
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UST as soon as a man starts to make a home he realizes that 
his front gate has two his and the other; that it opens 
the world of the home and the world of the town 
in which he lives and the nation of which he is citizen. He may close 


sides 


upon LWwo worlds 


So inter- 
related are they, so de pendent one on the other, that if he has the 
lightest desire to protect and further the interests of his home, 


the gate, but neither world can be completely shut out. 


he cannot do so without protecting and furthering the interests 
of his town and his country. 

The American people have just been passing through a rather 
trenuous purgation of spirit. The humiliating and nauseous 
Washington have revealed this fact—that, if 
we are any longer to boast of democracy, something must be done 
to quicken the civic and national conscience of Americans. 

We are ready to defend the home whenever its interests are 
threatened, but are we equally ready to defend those things in 
our towns and cities and nation at large that bear a vital, if not 
immediately perceptible, relation to the home and its future? 

The absence of this civic and national conscience is doubtless 
due to the fact that men and women generally do not realize that 


investigations at 


home interests are involved. They are involved in several ways 
spiritually, esthetically and materially. 
these effect the home. 


Let us see how some of 


The gradual reduction of our forests through wasteful cutting, 
fire and lack of reforestation may not worry the man in the 
suburbs of New York or any other great city of America. But it 
will become a distinct worry to that man’s son when he builds his 
house, to find a lumber shortage. This will be purely a material 
effect. But the vegetation and beauty of the country will be de- 
stroyed. This would have a spiritual and esthetic bearing. For 
material, spiritual and esthetic reasons, then, a national conscience 
should impel this generation of citizens to support the bill presented 
to Congress to authorize the purchase of forest lands for the purpose 
of restoring their forests and providing a national supply of timber. 
It should cause him to support every effort made to reforestate 
our waste lands and to prevent the destruction of untouched 
timber lands by fire 


HIS same John Doe suburbanite may be horrified when he 
that a group of influential and mis-guided en 
thusiasts plot a raid on Central Park to erect a musical and art 
center, thereby lessening the park space in which ehildren of the 
metropolis can play and its citizens enjoy sunshine and pure air. 
Here health and beauty are involved. His very concern over them 
proves that he has a civic conscience. But he cannot be said to have 
a national conscience unless he realizes that, had this trespass on 
Central Park been legalized, it would have set the precedent for tres 
passing on the parks of every city in 
the land. 

Or let him consider the National Parks. During the past 
fifty-odd years and Administrations 
have built up the national policy that our national park system 
shall contain only areas of extraordinary significance completely 
conserved from all industrial uses. These National Parks are 


realizes 


the health and beauty 


successive Congresses 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FRONT GATE 


A Statement of House & Garden’s Policy Regarding 
Of A National And Civic Conscience 


recreational areas reserved for the people; they conserve exhibits 
of our various land forms, our waters and wild life supported 
under absolutely natural conditions and in natural descent. 
Time and again powerful interests have tried to invade these 
nationally restricted areas. They are trying to invade Yellowstone 
National Park at present. Once Congress is permitted to weaken in 
respect to one park, a precedent will be set for the invasion of 
every other National Park. 

How is the average citizen to prevent this? How is he to exercise 
his national conscience? For it is no use having a conscience unless 
it be aggressive. He can support those societies that watch every 
move threatening the prerogatives of the people. He can keep 
his Congressmen aware of his interest in these matters. He can 
arouse other citizens to interest in them. 


CIVIC conscience functions much more readily because it is 

aroused by problems closer at hand. While these are often 
matters of threatened injustice, they also concern themselves with 
the economic and esthetic development of the town. They take 
immensely varied forms, ranging from such simple matiers as the 
lawn space and shrubbery planting around the railroad station to 
the vitally important subject of town zoning. 

Consider just these two subjects: The railroad station is usually 
the stranger’s first introduction to the town. If it is attractive, he 
feels, consciously or unconsciously, that town’s merit. It is the 
sort of town he would like to live in. It is the sort of place he would 
prefer for his business. Like the front yard of a house, it sets a 
standard of beauty which cannot be neglected. 

Zoning also has its economic, esthetic and legal phases. Through 
its administration certain areas are set apart for business and certain 
for residences. When factories and shops invade the residential 
district the esthetic and economic values of that district are threat- 
ened. It is no longer as good a place to live in. This zoning is 
being taken up enthusiastically in some cities and towns, but there 
are hundreds of others where no effort in this respect is being made. 

On such matters the civic conscience must be aroused. These 
affairs have a direct bearing on the home and its future. It is the 
duty of every citizen to be alive to them and active in their support. 

For over twenty-three years House & GARDEN has devoted its 
editorial pages strictly to interests of the home—to the archi- 
tecture and building of better houses, to their furnishing and equip- 
ment, to the making and maintenance of their gardens. In that 
time it has, thanks to a rapidly increasing body of readers who have 
appreciated its authority, acquired an influence among the better 
class of American citizens. Its interest has lain mainly on one side 
of the front gate. 

From now on it purposes to devote editorial interest to some of 
the affairs that lie on the other side of the front gate, to those matters 
of national and civic betterment which have a direct bearing on 
the future of the American home. Its work along these lines will 
be just as authoritative and aggressive as has been its work for the 
home. In this endeavor House & GARDEN feels that it has the sup- 
port of every loyal reader. It would be pleased to hear from them 
on these matters. 
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A SCULPTOR’S HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The home of the late Augustus St. Gaudens, 
at Cornish, N.H.,commands one of the loveliest 
prospects imaginable and contains, in its 
unaffected lines and simple surfaces, a quiet 
and appealing beauty. The walls of the 


house, rising behind and above the vine- 


covered porch, are of white-painted brick. 
The cornice is particularly fine. On the open 
terrace, between the two classic balustrades, 
lie low herbaceous borders, while the 
main garden, wunpretentiously planned, 
covers the plateau in the immediate foreground 
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The fan used over this manta serves 
two purposes, It successfully fills 
n the space and makes a striking 
background for the delicate wrought 
iron bracket and candles. It is an 
antique Chinese fan with a fan 
tastic design in brilliant colors on a 
gold ground 














An ugly lighting fixture may be con- 
cealed with a decorative fan. The 
Sketch at the left shows a painted 
Chinese fan used in this manner. 
It is placed in front of the awkward 
bracket and attached to the wall at 
the top. The candle shields are of 
plain parchment 
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An old painted French 
fan set into the top of a 
mirror is a charming 
complement to a dressing 
table hung with peach 
colored taffeta and lace. 
Mrs. Devah Adams was 
the decorator 
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The fan used over this Korean 
cabinet in addition to being a 
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decorative bit of color breaks 

the upright lines of the nar- 

row bookshelves. It is made 

from a bit of highly colored 
old Chinese tapestry 
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HE semi-circular fan is one of the 

most usefuland interesting bitsof col- 
or and form in decoration. Particularly 
difficult spaces, such as that over a long, 
low sofa or a high mantelpiece, can be suc- 
cessfully filled in with a graceful and 
colorful fan which brings a note of dis- 
tinction to an interior not to be equalled 
by any other form of decoration. 























FOR MODERN 
INTERIORS 


Beautiful old fans should not be hidden 
away. They can be used in many ways 
in the house and often are more effect- 
ive than either a mirror or picture. The 
semi-circular shape is especially pleasing 
and in addition there is the interest of 
design and color. Various ways of using 
old fans in places where their circle- 
like shape fits, are shown on these pages. 


The sketch in the center 



































shows two uses for old 
Jans. The quaint shapes 
on the mantel have a 
painted flower design and 
are used to shield the 
lights. The semicircular 
fan makes a decorative 
fire screen 
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An old French fan with 
a design of pastoral 
scenes makes an unusual 
and graceful decoration 
for a bed canopy. The 
taffeta hangings and 
spread are blue and rose, 
to match the main tones 


of the fan 
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s mauvelatticeand prim 
little pink flowers on a 
cream cround make thi 
semi-glased chints un 
usually appealing 
» inches, $6 


Suf little fdowers in ro yellow 

and mauve on a light-blue, blue 

green or tan ground. Semi-glased 
or unglased, 31 inch 


This chint as a 

black or tan ground and 
bunches of flowers in rose 

green, while and yellow 

36 inches, Sra Glased 
i and unglased 





Striped sunfast taf 
fea is an excellent 
fabric for country 


house curtains. Blue 
and beige, lavender 
and tan, rose and 
tan, mulberry and 
lan. 50 inches, $5.25 
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The chintz at the 
left comes either 
elased or unglazed. 
Rose and mauve 
flowers on either a 
gravish mauve or 
black ground. 36 
inches wide, $4.40 





















































A charming semi-glazed 

chintz with an apricot 

ground and a design in 

delicate blue, green, 

henna and mauve. 
25 inches, $4 


English prints make charming 

curtains for cottages or children’s 

rooms. All colors with quaint dotted 
designs. 32 inches, 80c a yard 





A linen with a decorative 
bird and flower design on 
a green, black or blue 
ground. 50 inches wide 
and priced at $5.50 


a yard 


The simple curtains at the left 

are of sunfast organdie which 

comes in pastel tones. 45 inches 
wide and $1.90 a yard 
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Glazed chintz, tan, blue or 
green ground with contrast- 
ing birds. 50 inches $4.90 
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Checked linen in_ rose 
and gold to cover chai 
seats. 50 inches, $2.75 
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Curtains of 
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gold colored lustre marquisette edged 
with green glass beads. This material, plain, 50 inches 
wide, is $3.45. With an allover lace design, 46 inches, 


$5.20 a yard 
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The fabrics shown on these two pages may be purchased 
through the House & GAarRpEN Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
of 25 cents on articles up to $10 and 50 cents on any- 
thing priced at $10 or over is included in the prices 


Left. Cross stitch print, 
white, blue or tan ground, 
design in red, blue green and 
lavender. 32 imches, $r. 
Below. Casement curtains, 
yellow filet net with cross 
stitch design and fringe. 
38 inches wide, 2% yards 
long. $13 a4 pair 


Right, above. Sunfast cotton 
fabric for upholstery. Yellow, 
natural or green ground, 
flowers in red, blue and green, 
50 inches, $4.60, Below. 
Ruffled curtains, dotted 
grenadine, $8.50 a_ pair. 
white or écru. Muslin with 
colored dots, $5.25 a pair, 
2% yards long 


























Chintz, tan ground, flowers 
im rose, mauve and yel- 
low. 36 inches, ogc a yard { 





Glazed chintz, green 
ground, flowers in rose 
and blue, 31 inches $3.60 
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A service charge 
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In a small house in Versailles a border 
paper in green and majenta is used at the 
chair rail and cornice 


A border paper in a vigorous design on a 
black ground outlines the wood panels and 
Directoire paper in the room below 
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A charming paper for a country house has a pale blue ground with 

while (ili ind pheasants and flowers in delicate colors. The 

horder is in tones of dull red and blue, These berder papers are 
ised on plain walls, with paper panels and on screens 
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wder paper Left. Green eround, 

‘and gold. Right. Green ground 

ien. Below. Turquoise ground 
ind pink stripes 


BORDER PAPERS FOR 


PLAIN OR PANELED WALLS 














PAPERS FROM NANCY McCLELLAND 
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The drawing room of 
Sotterley is paneled in 
white-painted ‘pine, 
with beautifully carved 
shell niches and an 
interesting mantel and 
chimney-piece, all 
done by a Colonial 
craftsman in the spirit 
of the then youthful 
English Renaissance 


The furnishing and 
re-decoration of the 
dining room have been 
done with a fine feel- 
ing for its period, yet 
without that consci- 
entious consistency 
which often gives re- 
invigorated old houses 
a self-conscious and 
museumrlike quality 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


THE RESIDENCE OF HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 
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The study, paneled 


and m Dit 
painted wri 
. pri Hel K 


pri nis and 

furnitur 

opens direct t the tong 
berrace Ly” rarden eyond 


MULL, WOOD 
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The principal feature of the 
entrance hallway is the mahog- 
any stair-rail carved in an 
extraordinary design by John 
Bowen, a King’s convict, who 
was also the artisan of the 
more conventional paneling and 
carving elsewhere in the house 
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When George Plater built Sotterley in 1730 
the West Shore of Maryland was clustered, 
though sparsely, with beautiful houses 


This lovely brick gable end shows the 
unusual lowness and grace which have 
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SOTTERLEY 
ST. MARY’S 
COUNTY 
MARYLAND 
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A small cupola above the white clapboarded 


facade, set with the carved crest of the 
Samily, marks the house’s main entrance 


From the long, brick-paved terrace a view 
may be had, under the grove, of the broad 
Patuxent River flowing to the Chesapeake 
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The beautiful heart-shaped leaves of the Gloryvine are 
among the most decorative of all climbing plants 
Tendrils dart in graceful flights from the compact foliage 


limbing Hydrangea, H. petiolaris, likes A glorified Honeysuckle newly introduced 
northern and western exposures, clings here from the Orient is Lonicera trago- 
nicely lo walls, and spreads itself with Japanese-Hydrange-vine, One of the best of the new phylla, with its splendid heads of fra- 
wee white flower clusters in summer Schizophragma hydrangeoides, climbers is Actinidia chinensis, grant, long, rich golden-yellow flowers 
resembles H. petiolaris but is the Yangtao, which is while 
smaller and lovelier flowered and fragrant 
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HARDY CLIMBERS 
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From the Magnificent Wistartas to the Robust and Decorative 


Grapes 


LIMBING plants pro- 

duce the most effective 
of all garden pictures and 
the nearest approach to tropi- 
cal luxuriance attainable in 
northern gardens. Also they 
are of much value in screen- 
ing from view or clothing 
with verdure objects not 
pleasing to the eye. The one 
difficulty is the provision of 
proper support for them to 
grow upon. Neat posts made 
of reinforced concrete and 
firmly inserted eighteen feet 
apart in the ground with 
stout copper or galvanized 
wire run through make a 
lasting trellis which, if ten 
feet high, will serve for all 
the perfectly hardy stem- 
and-tendril-climbing _ plants. 
Climbers so planted display 
their beauty to the best ad- 
vantage and this arrange- 
ment will form an excellent 
screen to the garden or it 
may be placed so as to form 
an avenue or arbor. Such a 
trellis, probably the simplest 
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In Japan the pale 
purple racemes of 
Wistaria flori- 
bunda macro- 
botrys hang, as 
here, in gorgeous, 
fragrant clusters, 
sometimes more 
than five feet long 


and strongest vine support, is illustrated in 
the center of the opposite page. Where one 
desires to preserve architectural relation- 
ships between house and garden more 
closely than this plain style is able, or where 


the feeling of the situation 


different type of trellis, then 
in this design which make it 


in a practical way should be kept in mind. 


For whether the variation is 
a lattice in wood or wire, or a 
series of posts and chains, 
strength, adequate tendril- 
hold, real support for vines, 
are the essential factors in 
devices of this sort, however 
consciously decorative. 

Under the iee of a stone 
fence is an ideal site for all 
sorts ot climbers and a far 
greater number will thrive 
under such conditions than 
or a trellis. Hook-climbers 
and many stem-climbers do 
well and look most effective 
if planted among or on top 
of large boulders where they 
can develop into a dense 
tangle. On such rocks if 
planted at the base, root- 
climbers and those which 
have discs at the ends of 


requires a 
the elements 
so successful 


there 
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are Vines for Every Kind of Situation 
E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 
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their tendrils do well. Root- 
climbers also thrive on the 
north and west sides of 
buildings and likewise on 
trees but in the latter case it 
should be borne in mind that 
sooner or later it means the 
death of the tree by strangu- 
lation and suffocation. 

The most beautiful of all 
climbing plants hardy in cool 
temperate regions is Wis- 
taria with multitudinous clus- 
ters of purple or white flow- 
ers. No plant blooms more 
abundantly and none other 
gives to the house or garden 
such an air of tropical lux- 
uriance. Wistarias are na- 
tives of eastern North Amer- 
ica and of China and Japan. 
The American species were 


first known and it was to them that the 
generic name Wistaria was given in honor of 


Dr. Casper Wistar. 


In 1818, W. sinensis 


was brought from China to English gardens 


and became 


the favorite of its family; 


indeed, nowadays, comparatively few people 


know that 


in eastern 


North 


America 


there are native species of Wistaria, so 


completely have their oriental 


A hundred years 
ago Wistaria 
sinensis was 
brought to this 
country from 
China, and has 
since become the 
most popular of 


all flowering vines 


relatives 
surpassed them in popular 
appreciation. 

In scenes of Japanese gar- 
dens and temple ground and 
in Oriental paintings and 
embroideries most people are 
familiar with a Wistaria hav- 
ing very long racemes of 
flowers. This plant is known 
generally as Wistaria multa- 
juga but is really a garden 
form of the common wild 
Wistaria of Japan (W. flori- 
bunda) and correctly should 
be called W. floribunda var. 
macrobotrys. The type is 
‘abundant on the margins of 
moist woods and_ thickets 
and especially by the side of 
streams, ponds and ditches 
virtually aH over Japan and 
has racemes of pale purple 
flowers one and one-half feet 
long. The forms with white 
and pinkish flowers with 

(Continued on page 120) 


The white-flowering form 
of Wiéistaria floribunda, 
as hardy as it is lovely, 
presents one of the most 
amazing sights of late spring 
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GLOS 


FABRICS 


FOR 


THE 


House & Garden 


HOUSE 


An Outline of the Various Textures in Artificial Silks 


And the Uses to Which They May be Put in Decoration 


At! IFICIAL silk has at last achieved a 
name of its own and will in future be 
sold by 

(LOS, 


and 
pronounced like 
gloss. According to official figures it seems 
to bulk only fifth less than silk in the 


world ol commerce, but the impression is 


advertised and merchants 


manutlacturers a 
| 


one 


general that glos already exceeds the use 
of silk 


extraordinary rapidity. 


ind is mounting in importance with 


Chere are « omparat ively few persons who 
can tell silk those [ 
glos, except in the cheaper, coarser grades. 
These have a stiff feeling, take a stiff fold 


have a very glassy sheen, and 


fabrics from made of 


in drapery, 
a slippery feeling, while silk takes a softer 
fold and has less glaze to its sheen, except 
when given a very high lustre under heat 
and pressure for special fabrics. It has been 
complained, too, that glos fabrics are apt 
to pull apart or “slip.” If they do, this is 
no fault of the fibre itself but of the way 
Silk will do the same thing 
when badly woven 


it is woven. 


Cs¥ )S is mechanically prepared cellulose, 


which is obtained from natural plants or 
trees. The cotton plant and the spruce tree 
are largely its sources. Spruce is made into 
wood pulp which is reduced to cellulose, 
and then run out in a fibre that can be 
wound into a continuous thread of any 
length and of any thickness or fineness 
required for weaving. It is from one-third 
to one-half as expensive as silk but con- 
siderably more expensive than cotton. 
A good deal of suspicion and not a little 
onus has attached to this product, during the 
ten or more years it has been a commercial 
factor in the textile trade, from the fact of 
its being an “imitation.” People who could 
afford real silk shunned its imitation—when 
they knew it. Many persons undoubtedly 
have glos drapery and upholstery in their 
houses who honestly think them to be silk. 
The very high glassy lustre which recom- 
mends it so highly to hot pollot makes it 
taboo to the interior decorator. 
now being deprived both of this glassy shine 
and the stiffened texture. Manufacturers 
are preparing to put out a fabric so soft 
and dull that it looks like a washed silk 
that has been through many a tubbing. 
This may meet the decorator’s requirement 
of a dull antique appearance. 

The present vogue for dull finished silks 
will doubtless split before long to go two 
different ways: one to revert to shiny satins 
of the Mid-Victorian and even Empire 
periods, the other to go on logically to the 
costly silks of India and the Near East, 
whose soft, downy surface is considered its 
highest beauty, a beauty which requires 
almost as much cultivation to admire 


Glos is 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


understandingly as do fine Chinese porce- 
lains and jades. 

Glos is usually advertised and sold under 
trade names copyrighted by various manu- 
facturers, so that if you ask for a taffeta of 
glos the salesman, who does not understand 
what a taffeta weave is, may have no idea 
what you wish. If the customer is able to 
explain the sort of weave desired, many 
fabrics may be shown which the salesman 
would ordinarily know only by some ad- 
vertised trade name. 

Some of the plain fabrics are: 

Tarreta. A plain over and under weave 
like darning, made in solid colors or in two 
colors giving changeable effects. It is also 
woven in strié, streaked, effects in three 
shades of the same color or in different 
colors. Used for over-draperies, bed draper- 
ies and spreads, couch covers, cushions, 
vanity and sewing table accessories, and 
lamp shades. 

Satin. So woven that the warp, or 
lengthwise, threads form a more or less 
solid surface. Glos satins have a very high 
lustre but may soon be made duller. Change- 
able effects give interest to this fabric. 
Silk satins are sometimes woven with a 
ground of the higher lustre glos in another 
color making beautiful hangings. Str 
satins are also woven. Used increasingly 
in living rooms as well as boudoirs and 
sleeping rooms. 

AUZE. Plain over and under weave of 

thin veil-like texture in solid colors or 
changeable effects. These have a lively 
glitter and are well liked for casement win- 
dows and French doors. They fold a bit 
crisply like starched curtains or metal 
tissues, but this quality seems to be liked, 
for they sell enormously in oyster color, 
pongée tones, gold, blue, and rose; the 
blues often have a warp of black or darker 
blue; “antique” or dull golds have a tan 
warp. 

Ner. A gauze woven with threads spaced 
more or less widely, producing the effect of 
a netting. Highly lustrous nets are used 
popularly for curtains, not only for case- 
ments, but in various changeable effects as 
cheap over-draperies. 

MAROUISETTE. A _ somewhat heavier 
fabric than the old marquisette weave, 
often called net; given an up and down 
ridged look from the cotton warp threads. 
The woof, crosswise threads, is glos lightly 
crinkled or crimped. The glos and cotton 
threads may be of different colors. Much 
used for inexpensive over-draperies in gold, 
buff, blue, green, and rose. 

Fancy Weaves. A number of plain 
fabrics are made in fancy weaves giving 
pebbled, stippled, and other effects, in 


single or changeable colors. These may be 
very thin for casement curtains or a little 
heavier for over-draperies. Much used for 
sun parlors and breakfast porches. This is 
the “popular drape” for the victrola or 
radio. Coarse and rough effects are pro- 
duced by weaving in uneven or matted 
threads, making a fabric well liked by 
decorators for hangings. 

STRIPES are woven in every type of these 
fabrics, taffetas being in great demand, as 
are satins. Striped and blocked gauzes are 
popular. 

Gauze. Figured gauzes for casements 
and French doors in panel designs or by the 
yard are very popular. It seems possible 
that the vogue for things Spanish having 
lent interest to Spanish laces, has attracted 
attention to glos laces which suggest them. 
Their use is increasing. 

Damask. A fabric in which the figured 
design has a satin weave on a plain ground 
or the reverse, as in a table cloth; of a 
single color or two or more combined. Glos 
damasks are used in enormous quantities 
for upholsteries and draperies. Good ones 
very closely resemble silk damask, having a 
little higher lustre not easily distinguished 
even by close comparison. 

BROCADE seems to be as_ successfully 
woven in glos as in silk. The less expensive 
glos makes it possible to obtain a heavy 
brocade hanging with a full rich fold im- 
possible except in a much more expensive 
silk. The brocade weave originally simu- 
lated hand embroidery, but modern brocades 
are simply figured fabrics and have lost the 
raised look of embroidery. Broché, broca- 
telle and lampas still keep something of the 
outstanding effect of needlework. 


ROCHE. A light weight brocaded fab- 

ric with a surface pattern. Few, if any, 
real broché weaves are attempted by manu- 
facturers, for most of the crisp, thin, wiry 
figured glos of this type is really light 
weight brocades. 

BRocATELLE. A heavy figured damask 
with a raised design. This weave too is 
being tried out experimentally. One manu- 
facturer offers a damask resembling a broca- 
telle in an effective gun-metal gray. 

Lampas. A very heavy upholstery damask 
with jute and other heavy fibers introduced 
to add thickness. This ancient Chinese 
textile is being revived. A strikingly de- 
signed lampas is just out this season. 

Tapestry for heavy upholstery combines 
glos with wool, cotton, etc. 

Velvets and other pile fabrics have not 
yet been very successfully woven in glos 
for household use, as the pile tends to 
lie flat, instead of standing upright; but 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 








Drix Duryea 














Although the entrance hall in the New Vork 
home of Cornelius N. Bliss is narrow, a sense 
of space is achieved by the careful grouping 
of the furniture. On one side is a nicely 
balanced arrangement consisting of two 


Directoire walnut tables and chairs painted 


black and gold. This group is balanced by 
long windows on the opposite wall hung in 
téte de négre satin, and a pair of black and gold 
Empire benches. The floor is black and 
white marble and the Georgian lighting fixtures 
black and gold, Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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Drix Uuryea 


The walls in the dining 
room; of the Bliss house are 
old white and the hangings 
faded red silk. Other color 
notes are introduced by the 
painted screen in blue-green, 
gold and silier and the gros 
point seats on the antique 
Chippendale chairs. A 
fine example of an Adam 
console and pedestals with 
carved urn knife boxes oc- 
cupy one side of the room 
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This effective and dignified 
group is in the library of 
the same house. Blue walls, 
arched doors with carved 
fan motifs, a Colonial black 
marble mantel and  book- 
shelves set into panels on 
either side of the fireplace 
make a charming back- 
ground for the comfortable, 
chintz covered furniture and 
Italian and English pieces. 
Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 

















The ( harming rnd very 
livable room above is the 
children’s sitting room in 
the Cornelius N. Bliss house. 
The paneled walls are white 
and the curtains blue glazed 
chintz made with pleated 
ruffies and tie backs. On 
the overstuffed furniture is 
an old chintz in soft, dull 
colors. The rug is neutral 
in tone and the furniture 
Eighteenth Century Italian 


In the library of the same 
house is an interesting and 
nicely balanced group con- 
sisting of an old Sheraton 
secretary bookcase with brass 
grilles, two small Italian 
walnut tables and a pair 
of old English globes. The 
graceful arched windows are 
hung with copper colored 
antique silk and the walls 
are blue. Elsie Cobb Wilson 
was the decorator of the house 
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A NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


How Careful Planning and Planting Brought Back 


Its Native Charm to a Dilapidated Farm Wood-Lot 


HIS is the story of a neglected ten- 
icre wood-lot and what was done to 
restore its original charm and _ trans- 
form it into the sylvan paradise it is today. 
four vear ago last October I re 
ceived a letter from a dear old lady who 
has a summer home in the hill country, 
about seventy-five miles north of New 
York City. The letter said, in part: 

I want you to come up here and see 
my woods. They don’t cover much ground 
and they have been badly treated, but there 
are still many magnificent oaks and 
maples and any number of beautiful 
bushes, wild flowers and ferns. 

lt is my dream to make these woods a 
delight{ful place cf quiet retreat, with 
frequent rustic seats and shelters. There 
must be cool, shaded rambles and pleasant, 
open glades, where the trees and flowers, 
the birds, and all forms of wied life can 
be enjoyed and protected. And I want 
to have their variety increased and their 
beauty enhanced. Won't you come and 
help me? 

rhis letter indicated that here was an 
owner who realized and appreciated the 
esthetic and recreative value of her bit 
of woodland It convinced me that she 
would undertake its improvement with 
enthusiasm and make all necessary pro- 
vision for its maintenance and perman- 
ent welfare. So I was glad to respond 
to her cali 

The place is a modernized upland 
farm. It is typical of thousands of re- 
cently acquired “estates” lying within 
easy motoring distance of our large 
cities. The grounds about the attractive 
Colonial residence are “landscaped” in 
conventional fashion 

lhewoods were, of course, 
what was left of the old 
farm wood-lot, and I found 
them in a most deplorable 
condition. In many places 
the snarl of brambles, weeds 
and trash was almost im 
penetrable, and there was 
a pervading aspect of deso- 
lation and decay, accentu- 
ated by the stark boles of 
numerous lifeless trees. 

Obviously, the first thing 
in order was a general clean 
up. We were fortunate in 
finding an intelligent and 
reliable contractor for this 
usually destructive proceed 
ing who followed instruc- 
tions strictly and did the 
work carefully and to our 
entire satisfaction. Rubbish 
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A fine Dogwood at the thicket edge opens 
countless white blossoms in the May 
sunshine. The open area below it was later 
filled with a planting of native shrubs 








heaps, the c@umulations of years, were 
carted aways Dead and dying trees 
were cut doin, sawed into portable 
lengths and hauled to a nearby pasture, 
to be converted later into firewood. Dead 
branches were lopped off otherwise 
healthy trees and added to the woodpile. 
Then each man was given a pair of 
gloves and a mattock, and a determined 
onslaught was made upon the numerous 
tangles of poison ivy, cat-briars, black- 
berry bushes and interloping weeds. This 
is always an exasperating job, but we 
kept at it until every visible plant pest 
had been grubbed up by the roots and 
consigned to the flames. It pays to be 
thorough with such nuisances. Cutting 
them down with a bushhook (the usual 
practice) merely increases the number 
of shoots and causes them to grow more 
vigorously then before. 

The next step was to prepare an out- 
line map of the area on scale paper. The 
old lady, after much rummaging, p 
duced a blue-print of a survey, whici 
helped to define the boundaries and 
saved a lot of measuring. We then ex- 
plored every nook and corner of the 
woods, and with the aid of a pocket 
compass and a steel tape, located on 
the map the following natural features: 

The course of a clear, mountain brook 
which meanders through the eastern half 
of the tract. 

Two picturesque rock outcrops and a 
number of huge, moss-grown boulders. 
Individual trees of notable size and 
beauty. 

Several fine groups of both deciduous 
and evergreen trees, over-arching embry- 
onic glades. 

Particular attention was 
given to the character, tex- 
ture and chemical reaction 
of the soil, which was found 
to be intensely acid on the 
oak and pine-clad crests 
of the ridges, less so on the 
slopes, -practically neutral 
in the low’places and slightly 
alkaline “Sn, the sunny, 
southernmost rock outcrop. 
Notationsactordingly were 
made on the map and lists 
were prepared of the in- 
digenous bushes, ferns and 
flowering plants prevailing 

(Continued on page 138) 


At the entrance to the Sanc- 

tuary path a full-grown 

Withe-rod points downward 

toward the brook. In June 

its branches are heavy with 
flower panicles 
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Under the hemlocks in the Sanctu- 
ary, where they are hidden from 
the sight of chance intruders, 
flourishes a happy colony of 
pink Ladyslipper, one of ow 
increasingly rare native flowers 
that are in need of protection 


Shining Sumac is excellent for 
border plantings where, with 
Mountain Ash, Sassafras and 
other native trees and shrubs, it 
keeps out drying summer winds 
and winter storms. As a decora- 
live growth it has few equals 
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The White Fringe is 
one of our most effec- 
tive nalive species. A 
superb specimen of it 
stands close to the 
entrance into the re- 
claimed woodland 
where its cloud of 
blossoms forms a de- 
lightful introduction 
to what lies beyond 








As an illustration of real wild- 
flower conservation, this nook ts 
shared by two species of Fungi, 
three of Ferns, a Hobblebush, 
Purple-fringed Orchis, Indian 
Pipe, Trilliums, Bellworts, W ood- 
land Aster and Swamp Blackberry 


In June the clouds of bloom on 
the Mountain Laurels give the 
impression of long snowbanks, 
Even during winter this hardy 
broad-leaf shrub greets the eye 
with the sight of living green, 
always welcome at this season 
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WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT WOOD FLOORS 


Simple Facts of the Material and Construction of Floors 


That a 


T is safe to say that people would find less 

cause for after-worries and after-com- 
plaints in their building enterprises, if they 
were to use logic and reason in determining 
the causes of the disappointments they may 
experience. The wish to economize to the 
limit when im- 
mediate economy may prove poor ultimate 
economy), but with their cost-slashing zeal 
people should also bear in mind the con- 
that building economies must 


is often necessary (even 


sciousness 
result in many compromises, and that if 
they have decided to save five hundred 
dollars on flooring, for instance, they should 
not feel resentful if their floors look half as 
handsome as they might have looked on an 
expenditure of a thousand dollars 

But before considering various kinds of 
woods usually used for flooring, how about 
the carpenter work that precedes the laying 
of the finished floor? All other things being 
equal, any floor is as good as its under- 
pinning, as good as the structure over which 
it is laid. If a floor is laid on joists that are 
of too small dimension, or too widely 
spaced, or inadequately cross bridged, the 
finished floor will sag and squeak and give 
under foot and open up cracks, whether the 
botrding be fine selected oak, or the least 
expensive substitute. 

Integrity of construction rests largely 
with the contractor, and poor construction 
is often one of the bad economies of accept- 
ing the very lowest bid. It is often, too, 
the besetting sin of the speculative builder, 
whose interest in the enduring qualities of 
the houses he builds does not live beyond 
the date of sale. 


N the cellar of a house, looking up at the 

bottom of the floor above, you may have 
noticed, between the floor beams, or joist, 
small wooden braces, nailed in cross-wise, 
like an X. This is called cross-bridging, 
and in a well built floor there is plenty of it. 
It stiffens the whole floor structure, and 
characterizes good building, while insuff- 
cient cross-bridging, or none at all, charac- 
terizes bad building. The cross-bridging of 
the joist of the upper floors you cannot see 
in a finished house, because the ceilings 
below conceal it, but it can, and should be 
noticed in a house in construction. If you 
ever notice an old house, built as long ago 
as the eighties, being demolished, you will 
see row upon row of sturdy cross-bridging 
between the floor joist, and you will also see 
much heavier dimensioned structural lum- 
ber. Neither lumber nor labor cost so 
much in those days and people almost 
made up in good construction what they 
lacked in architectural taste. 

So then, if your floor is badly framed, 
meaning inadequately constructed as to 
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Prospective 
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the spacing and bridging of the joist, do not 
blame a bad floor on oak or pine or what- 
ever finished flooring you select. 

Floors, too, should be laid double—the 
finished floor over an under-flooring, with 
building paper between. This would seem 
obvious, perhaps, and no doubt many 
people who think about it at all think that 
all floors are laid double. Again the 
too-close contractor and the speculative 
builder sometimes figure a small saving here, 
and the result is not a good floor. Under- 
flooring, usually six or eight inches wide, 
ship-lap, is laid diagonally on the joist, 
and where a sound-proof floor, or a floor 
especially exposed to cold beneath is laid, 
building or deadening felt should be laid 
between the under and finished floor, in- 
stead of building paper. And where build- 
ing paper is used, good builders advise 
against any of the rosin-sized papers for 
between-floor use. 
HE woods most used for finished 

flooring are oak, hard pine, birch, red 
gum, maple and beech. Of these, oak is 
oldest in lineage as a flooring material, and 
hard pine the most used. If it were not for 
expense, the seeker for the unusual in 
flooring could borrow the custom of the 
West Indies and floor with mahogany, or of 
the Far East, and floor with teak, which, 
in the days of wooden vessels was a great 
ship-building wood. 





EADERS wishing to secure direct 

data on flooring and floor finish- 

ing will do well to write for the follow- 
ing booklets. 


“Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork”. 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Ass’n., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

“Red Gum”. American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1339 Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

“Beauty Plus Service in Floors”, Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

“The Perfect Floor”. The Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
“How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and 
Birch Floors”. Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Ass’n., Stock Exchange Building, 

Chicago, Ill. 

“Modern Oak Floors”. Oak Flooring Mfr’s. 
Ass'n., to14 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 

“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture”. S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, Wis. 

“A Book of Painting and Varnishing Specifi- 
cations” (soc). Sherwin Williams Co., 116 
W. 32nd St., New York City. 

“How to make your floors, furniture and 
woodwork beautiful”. The A. S. Boyle 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Architectural Varnishes, Stains, Fillers and 
Enamels”. Standard Varnish Works, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

“Modern Wood Finishing”. E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, 





Should Understand 


The floor of unusual appearance here is 
achieved by the use of extra wide oak 
planks, dowelled at the joints, and with the 
screw-holes conspicuously plugged with 
wooden pegs. This type of floor, specially 
suitable in an Elizabethan or Jacobean 
room, is simply a revival, like so much of our 
furniture, of an antique method of flooring 
which was evolved before modern mill 
machinery gave us the useful tongue and 
groove. 


HE standard dimensions of oak floor- 

ing today are two inches or two and a 
quarter inches wide by thirteen-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and one and one half or two 
inches wide by three-eighths of an inch thick. 
These narrow oak boardsare not only tongued 
and grooved on their long dimensions, but 
milled for end-matching with a tongue and 
groove. It is thus possible to blind-nail the 
entire floor. Blind-nailing means the driving 
of nails into the tongue of the board so that 
the grove of the next board conceals the 
nail-head, and no nails are visible. The 
nails recommended for use are called 
“Cement Coated Flooring Brads”, and the 
“8-Penny” size, driven sixteen inches apart 
are used for thirteen-sixteenth inch flooring, 
and the “3-Penny” size, driven eight inches 
apart, are used for three-eighth inch flooring. 

The use of White Oak or Red Oak is 
more a matter of choice than of expense. 

Prospective builders should not think of 
their specifications with the idea that hard 
pine (usually called Southern Pine, and 
noted on plans as “Y-P,” Yellow Pine) is a 
cheap substitute material. I have no figures, 
but conjecture that at least eighty-five 
per cent of hardwood floors in the United 
States are of various grades of hard pine. 
The lower cost of hard pine as compared 
to some other hard woods is due to the 
plentiful supply, and not to inferiority as a 
flooring wood. The best grades are quarter- 
sawed, and edge-grain pine, and in cases 
where the scheme of a room does not allow 
of the natural light tone of pine flooring, it 
can be stained in any color. 

Birch, one of the hardest of the hardwoods, 
is one of the standard flooring materials, 
and is stocked in its natural slightly reddish 
colors, or in lighter coloring, which can be 
brought to any desired tone by staining. 

Red Gum is considered a good flooring 
wood, because it does not shrink or sliver, 
wears evenly and smoothly, takes any stain 
and has an attractive natural grain. 

Maple is one of the hardest of all woods 
used for flooring, and its wearing qualities 
are often considered as quite offsetting its 
lack of conspicuous grain or figure. It is 
often used in parquetry, with other woods. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The home of Bertrand Taylor, Jr., at 
Locust Valley, L. I., of which another 
view is found on page 54, is a simple 
development of three units—a middle 
unit flanked by a service wing in stucco 
und half timber and a library wing 
that helps to enclose the terrace 
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TWO HOUSES 
by 


H. T. LINDEBERG, Architect 





The home of Mme. Galli Curci at 
Highmount, N. Y., is a low-lying 
group in stucco, half-limber and stone 
of the locality, set on the brink of a 
Catskill gorge. This entrance front 
view shows the studio wing; the main 
portion of the house and the service 


























Above is shown the house after it 
had completed the first stage of 
its development from farmhouse 
lo, uliimate nentry house of 
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The white space beyond the floor 

plan of the original house shows 

the area covered by the projected 

development of the first stage in 
its gradual growth 
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From a Small Farmhouse Beginning, But with a Definite Plan of 


Growth on Paper 
> 


NE of the great delights of a country 


home lies in watching the gradual 
growth of a well-conceived and carefully 
worked-out plan. This has been especially 
true of the house and grounds shown here 
because their development has been con- 
sistent, from farmhouse beginnings to the 
present 


ample pre portions 


well-equipped country place of 

The first small dwelling was remodeled 
several years ago. This step decided the 
architectural character of the house and 
gave it the domestic charm of a liveable 
home, its size seemingly lessened from the 
outside because of the low eaves and one 
story wings. The plan of the original house 
was very simple; but there are latent de- 
lights in almost every building to the careful 


home seeker who cooperates with his archi 
tects, and in the first stage of this develop 
The 
addition of the symmetrical wings gave 
unusual interest to the house besides making 
a practical plan. 

There are three things for which an 
architect strives in planning a successful 
dwelling, no matter what its size. 


ment there were found to be many. 


First, 
a private home-center, or living room, away 
from the interruptions of the occasional 
visitor. In larger houses a reception room 
may be provided to keep the principal 
living rooms free, but as the house dimin- 
ishes in size, a solution must be sought in 
other ways until in the smallest houses it is 
often accomplished with a simple vestibule. 
The second desirable feature lies in pro- 


This Place Reached tts Successful Concluston. 


viding convenient access from the service 
rooms to the front door and upstairs with- 
out disturbing in any way the family living 
rooms. The logic of this is obvious whether 
there are many or no servants. There is 
some dissension over the third feature—a 
dining room which can be practically, if not 
entirely, closed off from other living portions 
of the house. All of these features obtained 
in the first enlargement, along with many 
others that help to make a good plan, not 
the least of which is the three-side exposure 
of the living room. 

The skill with which the final enlargement 
was made is shown in the photographs and 
floor plans. Nothing is lost and much is 
gained. The family rooms on the second 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The house as it stands today, long, spreading, gracefully composed, and faced with white stained 
shingles, still preserves the spirit of its nucleus. Warren D, Owen, owner; Richard Schmidt, 
Garden & Martin, architects; Jens Jensen, landscape architect 
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The under plans show the house as 
it stands today. On the ground the 
most noticeable change would be 
that of the lengthened wings and 
their terminating gabled ends which 
house the guests and the service. 
Inside the staircase has become 
circular, a@ porch made into a 
library, and bedrooms added. At 
the left is the driveway entrance 












The two upper plans show the 
first and second floors of the house 
in the second stage of its develop- 
ment. The stairway has been but 
slightly’ changed, but the whole 
layout of the central structure has 
been simplified and ihe rooms 
enlarged. A short service wing 
has been added to one side and a 
porch and arbor to that opposite 
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| THE GARDENS OF 
EDWARD F. HUTTON 


Roslyn, New York 





MARIAN C. COFFIN 


Landscape Architect 


A glimpse of the box- 
wood garden, which 
springs from a paved 
terrace on the eastern 
side of the house, gives 
an impression of great 
age to a spot that has 
existed in this state for 


scarcely morethana year 
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Four plant types 
make the Magno- ¥ 
lia Walk a tremen- 
dously effective 
: vista: Boxwood, 
Magnolias, Cedar he 
hedges, Mury, and 
nothing else. Al 
the time of phota- 
graphing thesehad 
beenin place a year 
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rangement o the ' 
various parts of -~ 
the plac é. The = \) 
flower garden is 
the central fea- 


The plan of the f > 
grounds shows an | 
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VEN IN TULIP TIMS 


py, the season of Darwin and Breeder Tulips, is one of the 

colorful in the garden year. Here the Tulips are planted 

along the walk that surrounds a lawn. Clipped hedges enclose 

the garden and tall irees give it background. The mauve, yellow, 

orange and purple Tulips rise above a feathery ground cover of 
pale blue Forget-me-nots 
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LILY CHINTZES 


for 


SUMMER 
BEDROOMS 


MARGARET McELROY 


page from the gentle Lily-of-the-Valley 
to the swanlike Calla Lily, are so 
decorative and coolly colorful that they 
have been the inspiration for the designs 
of many charming chintzes. These are 
especially suitable to summer bedrooms 
where the effect should be restful, colorful 
and cool. A color scheme based on the 
green of the leaves, the soft yellow found 
at the heart of the flower and the creamy 
whiteness of the petals would create a rest- 
ful room as well as a colorful and interesting 
one. The note of blue might also be added, 
a clear strong blue, the color of a woodland 
lake under a June sky. This would in no 
way detract from the effect of coolness and 
repose and is charming with green and 
yellow. 

A room of this kind is shown at the top 
of the page. Here the woodwork is green 
and the walls are papered in a quaint, old- 
fashioned paper with a white ground and a 
design of green polka dots. The curtains, 
which, in spite of their airy, fragile appear- 
ance are both durable and washable, are 
made of sunfast organdie in a soft green 
shade to harmonize with both the wallpaper 
and the glazed chintz roller shade. This has 
a green ground and a Lily design in white, 
a little yellow and green. Some blue-green 
appears in the leaves and there is a spray 
of tiny bright blue flowers. 

In this room the furniture might be paint 
ed white with green lines and a chaise longue 
and one overstuffed chair should be covered 
in the Lily chintz. Another chair might have 
a slip cover of blue sateen piped in green 
and made with a box pleated ruffle. Drape 
the dressing table in green organdie over 
white sateen. The organdie should be 
scalloped and ruffled in the same manner as 
the curtains. Over this hang a mirror 
with an old, dull gilt frame. The bedspreads 
can be of taffeta, sateen or corded silk, the 
same tone of green as the curtains, scalloped 
and bound in blue. A little slipper chair 
done in yellow would bring a bright, con- 
trasting note, and old flower prints, prefer- 
ably of various kinds of Lilies, might have 
narrow, bright blue frames. The rug should 
be taupe color. 

This same Lily chintz with a black 
ground is shown at the right. This would 
make effective curtains in a man’s room 
with walls and woodwork painted blue- 
green, the color of the leaves. Furniture 
painted black with blue-green lines would 
be masculine and in harmony with the cur- 
tains and there should be at least one com 
fortable chair done in either deep blue-green 
silk or red leather. 















































The curtains above are of cool 
green sunfast organdie trimmed 
with pleated ruffles. Glazed 
chintz makes the roller shade. 
From the Chintz Shop 


The glazed chintz at the top 
has a black, blue, yellow, 
lavender or green ground, 
It is from the Chintz Shop 


Above is a graceful Lily 
design on a green, gold or 
orchid background. From 
Mrs. Giletie Nichols 
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An old-fashioned paper with 
a white ground and a design 
of green polka dots has been 
used in the room above. From 
Thomas Strahan 





(Above) Calla Lilies on 
green. Wanamaker’s. (Left) 
Lilies-of-the-V alley on yellow 
or white. The Chintz Shop 
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COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
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For tea on the porch comes a 
new ice lea pitcher incool green 
glass with an attractive ribbed 
design and an amber foot. 
The Steuben Glass Works 
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Vases of ever nd shape are in lt the right is a pair of vases, re- 
onstant demand ina mniry house prod uc tions of old de signs, in opaque 
es pec ial me 1 a garden near at glass—soft pale green and alabaster 
hand. Abow t collection of grace white. This cool coloring is espe- 
ful shapes in clear, deep green gla cially effective with white flowers. 
From the Steub Glass Works From the Steuben Glass Works 
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Delicate green Opaque glass candlesticks 
and flower bowls are a charming color 
note against while walls and on a white 
mantel in a couniry house. Glass from 





Pavel, Lindemann & Company. Colonial 
mantel courtesy of Arthur Todhunter 


made in Csecho- White flowers look par- 
is dark green ticularly well in deep 


md wrrle gerecen giass 
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FLOOR 


The Way in which Floors and Surfacings are Laid, and the Treatment 
They Receive, are as Important as the Materials of which They are Composed 


HE care of floors and floor coverings 

is not confined to laying them well 
and treating them with careful considera- 
tion, but includes at the beginning the 
most intelligent selection. All the care in 
the world will not redeem poorly chosen 
materials. 

Of all the floors we know, the newest 
comer, rubber tile, seems to need less 
attention than any others. Here isa flooring 
which is adapted to every room in the 
house, including conservatory and porches, 
on whose surface nothing seems to make an 
impression, a floor which does not wear at 
over-used points, such as the foot of the 
stairs. The only thing necessary on such 
a floor is soap and water. Powder or 
abrasives cannot hurt it, yet it is unneces- 
sary to use them. The laying of the 
floor is the chief asset in its upkeep: 
badly laid, it is a curse rather than a benefit. 

The linoleum floor, which needs no further 
eulogy here, is one of tremendous utility 
in all parts of the home. Whether laid over 
felt, as is recommended by some makers, 
or without felt, as is recommended by other 
manufacturers, it is enduring and delightful. 
This, too, should be laid, with care, over 
wood or concrete by skilled workmen. 

The two great classes of linoleum are the 
inlays and prints. The former has the 
pattern imbedded from front to back, 
the latter has it printed on the surface only. 
Therefore you can see which is the most 
enduring. The printed kind will never wear 
out but will wash out: therefore a little 
attention must be given it to keep its face 
in pristine condition. Linoleum, being 
made of linseed oil, cork, flour, and other 
ingredients mounted on a backing of 
burlap (the silver lining of these mighty 
floors), it improves on usage if occasionally 
(once or twice a year) it is sparsely mopped 
with a floor wax swab, a weighted brush 
permeated with a good floor wax. This 
feeds back to the linoleum the elasticity 
which is apt to go with time, and keeps the 
linoleum in flexible condition. Of course 
this floor must be washed regularly with a 
mild soap. It is wisest to swab off a yard 
at a time, drying off one yard before entering 
the next. 


LL linoleum should be in the home 
for at least forty-eight hours, especially 
in winter, to insure its acclimatization, so 
that after it is fixed in place it will have 
done with any caprice of stretching, or 
whatever it may want to do. But, as we 
said before, you should go to a good maker 
and have an expert install it. A good 
linoleum floor is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever, and we could sing its praises 
in far more space were it our lot to have 
it in this article. 
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As with the above floors so with the tile 
floor . . . All should be laid with the 
sanitary cove, or curved finish, where the 
wall connects with the floor. This sort of 
joint insures comfortable cleaning and 
prevents the formation of dirt and vermin 
haunts. 

The tile floor is a regal floor, of course, 
except that it is a bit tiring on steady 
pedestrianism and should be covered with 
mats to give the feet the resiliency that 
walking on a floor should give. Linoleum, 
or any of its near relatives, as mats, and 
rubber mats (of non-skid variety) too, 
make good ease spots for tiled floors. These 
floors need washing only, and excellent 
installations. The small tile wears better 
for floors where there is much traffic. It 
is sometimes possible to have a vent in the 
tile floor, so that a hose which has sufficient 
water can wash off the floor swiftly and well, 
without too much work. Sometimes the 
cement will bob up, but this will not occur 
in a well laid floor. So again, as with 
children, the better the initial care, the 
better the chances for lasting strength. 


OMPOSITION and concrete floors, 

brick and other floors, need washing 
and swabbing. Some of the brick types are 
waxed and give a delightful effect and, of 
course, wear exceedingly well. 

There is no doubt that the wood floor 
carries with it a dignity, intertwined with 
tradition, that no other flooring has. It is 
about as old as the marble and stone floors 
of the ancient Egyptian, Roman and Greek 
days. In this country we have fallen heir 
to the old Colonial floors, and floors of 
other periods, and treasure them because 
we feel them tied to us with history and 
family memories. No one can say that the 
wood floor is not enduring, for there are 
many in use today which were laid hundreds 
of years ago. 

The reason we have inherited the old 
and lovely 18-inch planks is that before 
they were laid they had been seasoned 
outdoors in no hurried fashion. Today we 
take no time for real seasoning, which is 
but subjecting wood to the seasons’ caresses. 
Our wood today is kiln-dried because of the 
different tempo of our lives in this genera- 
tion. However, the correct kiln-seasoned 
wood is almost perfection. “Cut and dried” 
should have no sinister meaning when 
applied to wood,—for the best floors are 
those which are cut and dried to the proper 
points. Going to the best makers of 
wood floorings is the best you can do to 
insure a good floor—and do not pass this 
suggestion thoughtlessly. 

In the case of an old floor, the thing to 
do, after you have made sure that it is as 
level as possible, that there are no hazards 


or furrows or projecting nails, that all the 
boards are even, that there are no over- 
lapping edges and everything tightly in 
place, is to give it the finish that will last. 
There is a long process and a short one, 
and the short one is very popular now. 
Engage a man with an electric scraper. 
This takes off the old finish, spots and 
discolorations. If the floor is still imperfect, 
let him go over it again and perhaps apply 
some oxalic acid if stains still persist. Then 
use a filler for the cracks and another filler 
for any pits in the wood, after which treat 
the floor with a floor wax of some appoved 
make, whose pedigree is irrepréachable. 
Where color is necessary use a dye (stain) 
and then wax for the finish. 

After this, rub the floor over with a 
block of wood covered with Brussels carpet 
permeated with wax. 

The longer way in which to resurrect the 
floor is, briefly, this: (1) Plane the floor. 
(2) Bleach it rapidly with oxalic acid so that 
it will not get fuzzy from the acid. (3) Use 
a filler bought from the best manufacturer 
of fillers and tell him the color you want 
according to the floor. (4) Let this harden. 
(5) Rub off with excelsior, and rescrape if 
the old color remains and bleach and allow 
to harden. (6) Smooth it off with a rubbing 
of steel wool. (7) Let the floor remain 
untenanted for 12 to 36 hours in order that 
it may get perfectly dry; the length of time 
depending on the weather. (8) Sand paper 
the floor to its final smoothness with a wood 
block covered with sandpaper. (9) Brush 
the floor carefully with a brush of hair to 
remove scrapings and go over it again 
with a cheese cloth mop. (10) After a few 
hours apply the floor wax with a weighted 
brush, then brush over with the weighted 
Brussels carpeted block. It might be well 
to keep this block for future use. 


OW your floor is in fine condition and 

all that is necessary to do is to give 
it twice a year a treatment of floor wax. If, 
however, the floor is situated where there 
is much traffic, such as in a hall, in the 
nursery, the wax can be applied oftener. 
But in any case the Brussels block hovering 
over it once or twice a week is all that is 
necessary to keep the floor in lovely con- 
dition. 

Never wash these waxed floors; you will 
but lose time, beauty, and waste the money 
you have expended. 

In the new floor all you have to do is 
keep the wax surface “burning bright,” and 
you will have a floor that will outlive you 
and the rest of the house, for this wax not 
only gives charm to the floor but is a pro- 
tective covering that saves the floor and 
saves you trouble. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Where the tubers are planted 
close together, cut off the bottom 
laterals in J uly, giving foot room, 
and strength to upper branches 


DAHLIAS: 
A FLOWER 
ALL 


FOR 


HE Dahlia is the busy man’s 
flower—robust, reliable, repay- 
ing a small amount of care with a 
wealth of bloom at a season when the 
rest of the garden too often is at tag- 
ends. A flower, too, for one who 
likes to build up a stock of his or 
her own raising, for the increase each 
year is four-fold or more. No sunny 
spot of ground that is reasonably well 
drained need be without its Dahlias, 
for they are immensely adaptable. 
Any natural lack of soil fertility can 
be made up by artificial means. 
The photographs on these pages 
were taken by Harry Coutant, an 
expert with flowers as well as with 
They represent in 
an interesting way the cycle of Dahlia 
growth during a 


the camera. 


single season. 
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In mid-May the tuber is laid on 
its side in a hole 6 inches deep and 
with the sprouting eye up. Drive 
in the stake at the same time 


Cut away all the side shoots, leaving 

one stalk, Thus the strength of the 

plant is forced into this one development. 
This is done in mid-J une 


Dis-budding includes the removal of the 
two side buds in each group of three. Thus the 
strength of the plant is concentrated in single 


flo ers 





























Even the secondary lateral shoots 
will form many more buds than 
should be allowed to remain if 
blossoms of first quality are desired 


Here the buds of the secondary 
J shoot have been reduced from twelve 
to three. Such thinning is of marked 
benefit to the development of plants 








A result of dis-budding appears 
below, a splendidly formed, strong = 
stemmed blossom 7 inches in diameter 
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The shoot at the extreme 
left was thus dis-budded to pro- 
duce the blossom in the center 


A single lateral shoot with 
three buds at the top and two 
tertiary laterals a fewinches below 
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The properly grown Dahlia, with its single Another example produced by the growing It has been charged that Dahlias run too much 
main stalk, forms a sturdy, evenly developed meihods illustrated in these pages. It is interest- to foliage and not enough to blossoms. The 
plant. The effect of judicious pruning, is ing to note ‘how well the plant is supported yet fallacy of such a criticism is proved by every 


clearly apparent the stake concealed well-cared-for plant 
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Pari of the area in 
front of the house i 
an open glade with 
rough stone paths 
and planting 
ground —=stth od ge 
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Making a garden in a shady front yard is not easy, and 
yet, by selecting the right plants, it was successfully done 
here, on the piace of Mrs. H. L. Servoss, Madison, N. J. 


Among the pleasan 
features of this ger- 
den is a shady ter- 
race and, below it, 
the mirror of a 
little irregular pool 
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A SHADY TERRACE 
GARDEN 


ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


Me people have a difficult time 
growing flowers under trees. How 
many I have known who have given it up 
in despair! And yet it is all quite simple, 
if vou are only wise in your choosing, if you 
only know what to grow. For that reason, 
the garden illustrated on this page ought to 
be not only a lovely spot in itself but a 
great help and inspiration to others. 

It is in a suburb where the tall-trunked 
Oaks are just thinned enough to make the 
ground habitable. It is just a little space 
in front of the house, between the stone- 
flagged terrace and the street, all tucked in 
with high shrubbery boundaries, and as 
secluded as can be. It couldn’t be more 
charming in its setting or more various and 
interesting in its plant material! Of course, 
you really ought to be entertained on its 
terrace on a warm summer afternoon to 
realize its full charm, to appreciate the trees, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HE basis for the production 

of new plant forms orspecies 

is found in the variability of each 
individual plant when it is mul 
tiplied through seeds. The varia- 
tions in the forms.thus produced 
react differently in different cases, 
Some of them improve when 
multiplied, while others return to 
their natural inclinations and 
characteristics when the seeds are 
taken from the cultivated forms. 
It follows, therefore, that the 
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The Methods by Which Two Different Varieties Are 


United Without Losing the Charactertstics of Either 
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A cross-section of an A pricot 

branch, magnified 150 times. 

The darkest line marks the 
cambium 


The cambium layer in this 

Apple cross-section is the 

last vertical line on the ieft 
hand side 


their wounded parts, a callus or thickened growth pro- 


duced by the unwounded cells. 


Only the cambium 


and the woody cells combine to form the parenchymatic 
tissue. The stock does not influence the scion to any 
extent; it, with all its parts, remains wild and all 


branches produced upon it must be grafted. 


The 


(Continued on page 100) 





The first operation in making a cleft graft is to 
cut off the stock squarely and split it with a 
suitable tool. In the cleft thus made the scion 
or scions are inserted in such a way that their 
cambium layers concide with that of the stock 


The topmost picture at the left 
illustrates scion and stock about to 
be joined in a whip graft. Below it is 
shown the method of cutting for a 
veneer graft. Alt the bottom, a splice, 
graft is shown ready to be joined 





(Right) At the top the bark of a side 
graft being loosened with a knife. 
Next. the side graft scion being in- 
serted. And lastly, the scion being 


bound in place until it shall have . 


become joined to the stock by growth 
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reproduction of certain desirable 
forms without loss in variability 
can be accomplished with cer- 
tainty only through budding or 
grafting. These are an organized 
union between a living fragment 
of one plant and that of another. 
The cambium, or growing cells, 
of the scion are jcined mechani- 
cally to the rooted stock so that 
growth between their tissues is 
made possible. The two parts 
which are thus urited form, on 
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(Ab a space on a porch 
for a willow at kind thal may be 
purcha cd unstained The 
covered cli : 4 ext 


creton ne ra 








The chair above is of 
color, $35 50, 
extra. Table, with 


Chinese rattan furnt- 
ture is unusually com- 
Below) Hour 
glass chair with arm 
rests, $14.25 Table, 


inches high, $14 


fortabdle 





Two tones, $20.50 


fine reed. Enameled one 
Cushion 


wood lop 20 X 14 im he S, 
$22.50 in plain ena 


mel. Two tones $24.50 


(Right) A smart stick 
willow chair suitable 
for porch or terrace 
In natural finish the 
price is $28. Enamel- 
ed, $31. Cushion extra 
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(Above) Chair of flat reed enameled in 
two colors with silk floss filled cushion 
covered in sunfast stripe, $25.50. Four 
foot setiee to match, with cushion, $50.50 
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Low, comfortable chair of wood and striped 

canvas. $35.50. Wrought iron table, marble- 

ized top $28.50. Cantigalli tea set, white and 
yellow, $28.50. Striped pitcher, $2.50 
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The furniture on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through the House & Garden 
Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 
Kindly send money order, 
certified check or check on a 
New York Bank 
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A porch is not complete without at least one long, easy 
chair. The one above of Chinese rattan is comfortable, 
durable and cool. It has an adjustable back, sliding foot 


8 rest and a pocket on the side for magazines. $26 
Ny 
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This Chinese rattan chair has a seat 3 Se : An amusing and comfortable small 
only 12% inches from the floor. It is COMFOR | A BLE chair of stick willow is $15.50 in 
very comfortable and may be used on a natural finish. Painted color, $18.50. 
porch or terrace or ina garden. $13 In two tones, $20. Cushion extra 
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The chair at the right is painted black 
with green trimmings. $32. It may 
be had in other color combinations. 
In natural finish, $27.50. Cushionextra 




































































EH 
A chair that combines well with TK Li DY Ht “wee, The stick willow chair at the 
either enameled willow or WAY YA \\ \} | | HTT i] left is $15.50 in natural finish, 
painted wood is of Chinese peel \ } ( | ' 1h LL i | il | i] Hi \)} $18.50, painted any color and 
rattan decorated with black ‘ — 1 r Tit 20 in two tones. Five foot 
motifs. It is both durable and \' \ | settee, $38 natural finish, $50 
comfortable. The price is $17 j ' one color, $56 in two colors 
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inactive and mon annual pruned just as for forcing in ing bulbous 
are mot grow flowers may be the buds are the greenhouse plants may be 
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be stimulated doors now is no danger of can now be To assure a | 
with an appli Have the soil their bleeding planted out in continuous 
cation af ni in which they Any large scars the garden supply of gladi- 
trate of soda are to go well which may re Havethe ol, they can be 
or some other prepared far tht should be round well planted at bi- | 
strong fertiliz enough ahead painted with eftilized, keep weekly inter- 
ing element so that it will proper tree them pinched vals. The rule 
used in liquid pulverize when paint to pre back, and see is to plant all 
form to bring being worked serve the wood that the sul bulbs twice as 
sbout quick Sow the seed until the cuts between them deep as their 
results thinly in drills heal is cultivated diameter 
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Through hardly a list of shrubs, trees, or herbaceous 
things is it possible to look without running across some of their names. 
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Among the Spireas 
In almost every great 
The story of their discoveries would not only 
nating reading, but would inject for us a personal interest in the plants for which they 
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Joun TRADESCANT 
Every one knows Tradescaniia, 
but feu that it was discovered by 
this Englishman in Colonial days 
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Sampler |! 


SENT WITH satisfaction and greeted with always appropriate for anniversaries, for a 
gratitude. The box of chocolates with indi- hostess, for any occasion when the giving of 
viduality, charm, prestige. candy is a happy thought. The SAMPLER 

That happy assortment of Whitman’s is sold in all those selected stores, one in 
which goes into millions of homes for nearly every neighborhood, that are agents 
everyday use. Bought also as a gift it is for the sale of Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd Str. San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 





































































THE PROPER TREATMENT 
Tr 
Floors, Woodwork & Furniture 











This book tells how to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting—-How to have beautifully finished woodwork, 
furniture and floors—How to take the drudgery from dusting 

How to make linoleum look better, last longer and clean 
easier—How to give your entire home that delightful air of 


immaculate cleanliness. All you need to accomplish this is 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste -Liautid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Wax is the ideal finish and 


polish for all wood—furniture, wood- 


work and floors. It cleans, polishes, 


preserves and protects—in one opera- 
tion. Imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not gather 
dust and lint or show finger prints and 
heel 


marks. Johnson's Wax is very 





easy to use, 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book 
at any store displaying our Service Depart- 
ment Sign shown at left. If no store in your 
locality has a Johnson Service Department 
fill out and mail coupon below, enclosing 
10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 
e — ee ee ee ee ee oe 
’ C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 5, Racine, Wis., 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” | 
Factory—-Brantford) 
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Please send me FREE your authoritative Book on i 
RTISTIC Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing I enclose 
A | 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 1 
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From the rear can be seen the service wing, the laundry on its lower level, and 
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the way in which additional bedrooms have been put over the enclosed 


THE 


sun porch 


COTTAGE THAT 





GREW UP 


(Continued from page 80) 


floor are given a desirable seclusion, the 
guest suite provides the privacy that 
every guest wants. The service rooms 


| are compact and pleasantly arranged. 


One interesting feature of the new plan 
is the laundry. An abrupt slope in the 
contour of the land at its point on the 
plan made it practical to cut away the 
bank so that the laundry floor might not 
be more than two feet below grade. With 


light on two sides of the room and an 
arrangement of equipment which is step- 
saving, another favorable item is added 
to the service wing. 

From the glazed sun porch on the east, 
one overlooks a gentle downward slope 
and a pleasant landscape of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, the site of a future swimming 
pool and tennis court. Beyond the pool 
lie the gardener’s cottage and the garage. 
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AMILY Bupcets Mabe Easy. A PEr- 
PETUAL Recorp Book. By Charles 

IF. Breitzke, published by Lefax, Inc. 
Family budgets can be a lark or they 
can be a ghastly chore. Charles F. 


| Breitzke, knows that. He also knows that 


most books written to make budgeting 
easy, really make it more irksome . . . for 
they do not include in their formats the 
unexpected contingency that may arise 
on income or outgo. Because of his keen 
sense of the weaknesses inherent in most 
of these bookish methods, he has prepared 
from various sources a book: Family 
Budgets Made Easy (published by Lefax 
Co. which covers every dilemma of spend- 
ing and saving and rational and irrational 





living. Furthermore, it is done in the loose 
leaf fashion which enables one to get new 
pages whenever necessary. 

The book is divided into six parts. (1) 
Introduction: which introduces you to the 
essentials and reason for budgeting in 
family practice, data on American fiman- 
cial history, charts of various incomes, 
statistics comfortingly arranged, ways of 
stretching the dollar and explanations of 
the forms used in the book, the friend the 
budget can be, etc. (2) Preparing the 
budget: ways of adjusting expenses, 
adapting the family needs, what people of 
varying ages, sex and bodily weights at 
various sorts of employment and non-em- 
ployment require in food and clothing, the 
questions of luxuries, necessities etc. (3) 
Instruction on the use of forms in relation 
to monthly, yearly and daily records, 

| contributions, savings, income data, 
| shelter, food . how much and what 
kind . clothing and personal income 
operating expenses, welfare and develop- 
ment. (4) Classified list:—data about 
income, special, miscellaneous, neces- 
sities, this section being an elaboration 
about types of foods, clothes, etc., travel, 
automobile, personal allowances, etc. (5) 
Bibliography :—a most valuable group of 
texts on the subject of home budgeting, 


buying and maintenance. (6) Then fol- 
low the forms themselves, admirably and 
comfortably spaced and arranged. 

The book, without the forms in which 
to do the actual budgeting would bea 
valuable possesion to treasure and live by. 

It is the meatiest and least “up in the 
air” treatise on the subject we have ever 
seen and we cannot but recommend it to 
any and every person who is wise in spend- 
ing and saving for the welfare of depend- 
ents and himself. 

Mr. Breitzke makes budgets thrilling— 
and entices the owner of his book to en- 
gage in a new game of life. What more 
could he ask? E. R. P. 


ECORATIVE — Furniture. 
George Leland Hunter. 

This book will prove a source of definite 
knowledge for the student, a splendid 
reference book for the collector, and an 
endless pleasure for the dilettante. From 
earliest times unto the present day, the 
text carefully traces the development of 
furniture and clearly brings out the 
salient features of each period and style. 

The importance of climatic, physical 
and historical influences, visible in the 
form, color and ornamentation of a style, 
is interestingly explained, as, for example, 
the Persian and Greek wars and their 
influence on Classic types, the Crusades 
and the resultant Gothic, the Dutch trade 
with the Orient and the influx of Chinese 
ornament and color, and the inter- 
commercial wars of European kingdoms, 
bringing about the adaptation and fusing 
of forms and details of different countries, 
modified by the racial characteristics and 
living needs of the people by whom the 
styles were developed. The differences in 
form and intricacies of details, as in the 
Louis XIV, XV, the Regency, and Louis 
XVI styles, is simplified and elucidated. 
The furniture of Italy and Spain, durin 
the Renaissance, the Georgian furniture o! 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Painted for 
Cadillac Motor Car Co 
by Neysa McMein 








“Contentment” — Absolute contentment in her 


motor car choice is reserved for the 
woman who owns a New V3 Cadillac. 


No feeling of dissatisfaction mars her motor- 
ing pleasure; no desire besets her for 
any car other than the one she possesses. 


Its rich, distinctive beauty, dominant in 
any company, is a never failing source of 
delight to her. 


The comfort of its deep, soft cushions, its 
ease and evenness of travel, and its won- 
derful facility of operation and control, 








all contribute to her joy of ownership, 


She takes special satisfaction in the safety 
afforded by Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
and in the performance of the new 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—as smooth and quiet as 
it is powerful and dependable. 


Each succeeding ride in the New V-63 
Cadillac confirms her belief in its leadership. 


It is the car she desires, and the car she 
possesses, and therein lies the secret of her 
enviable motoring contentment. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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CADILLAC V-63 ROADSTER 
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ERKEY & GAY Furniture is sin- 

cerely created. It holds faithfully 
to that utility for which it was fash- 
ioned, the first requisite of honest 
craftsmanship. The selection of woods, 
the design and the finish are eloquent 
of beauty and good taste. It is the 
kind of furniture one delights to live 
with, in intimate association, year 
after year. 





This Shop Mark 


ie inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus 
tomer'’s protection when buy 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 
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BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 


115 West 40th Street 


(Admitcance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 
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England and her colonies, and their 
variants are made clear and their points 
of difference simplified. 

The importance of studying the col- 
lections in museums and the many good 
reproductions is stressed. Text and il- 
lustrations, the author rightly says, are 
but the initial step and guide; it is only by 
supplementing them with actual study of 
the furniture that one gains sure knowl- 
edge. 

For those of us who, unfortunately, for 
the present at least, are unable to do this, 
the illustrations will be most helpful; for 
by diligent study of them one can easily 
recognize a style and its important details. 
Moreover, the book is filled with illus- 
trations from old manuscripts an’ books 
of the periods showing the actual use of 
the different pieces of furniture and bring- 
ing home to us, as is possible by no other 
method, the gradual development of the 
furniture which in our modern sophisti- 
cated life is taken so much as a matter of 
course. The evolution of the chair from 
the primitive Egyptian wooden stool with 
its seat of leather thongs to the ornately 
carved settee with its tapestry or brocaded 
upholstery of the Baroque period; the 
primitive Italian chest, which served as 
wardrobe, safe, bed and seat, to the 
elaborately carved and gilded chest 
of the Italian Renaissance, are but 
illustrations of the careful study and re- 
search evidenced by this book. Colored 
illustrations are shown when necessary to 
emphasize a style, for example, the 
painted furniture of Venice and the 
lacquered furniture of China. The fusing 
of periods and styles by the various races, 
as in the Renaissance in Italy, Spain, 
France and England is cleverly treated 
and clearly explained by both text and 
illustration. 

To our mind the weak part of the book 
is the modern furniture, which, alas, 
reflects not on the author, but on our 
modern age of commercialism and desire 
for profit. This brings out to the reader 
the lack of knowledge of line, form and 
proportion which rendered many of the 
homes of the Twentieth Century such 
atrocities of bad taste.-.Compared with 
the beauty and simplicity of the English 
Georgian and the American Colonial, 
it was indeed an age of horrors. 

The reasons for the materials employed 
by the different nations and periods are 
also explained. The wood and metal 
furniture of Egypt, the marble of Greece, 
the bronze and marble of Rome, the oak 
of Flanders, the walnut of Italy and Spain, 
the beech, walnut and tulip woods of 
France, the oak and mahogany of England, 
the cherry and maple of the American 
colonies, gives information which is 
invaluable and indispensable to the reader. 
But one is also told about birch, satin- 
wood, pine, teak, wrought iron, steel and 
precious metals. Verily a treasure book 
for the delver after furniture knowledge. 


WINIFRED BREAMS 


ARDENING ry Catuirornia. By 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

This work goes a long way toward 
bridging a chasm in garden literature. 
Nearly all the periodicals and most of 
the books of this field relate to New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic and the Central! 
States exclusively. Only at very rare 
occasions appears a reference to the 
flora, the gardening and the landscape 
adornment of that long stretch of the 
Pacific coast that has lured so manv 
residents of the east to make their homes 
there and which is bound to continue to 
attract. Washington and Oregon have 
winters that are milder than those of the 
more populous regions of the country; but 
the fom ate is not essentially different. 
California, however, is peculiar, and at no 
point in its range of nearly one-thousand 


miles, reaching from the latitude of 
Boston to that of Savannah, has it 
climatic conditions like those familiar 
to the horticulturists for whom the books 
and magazines are made. The moder- 
ating and equalizing effects of the sea 
and of the winds from the land, the fac- 
tors of elevation and cooling fogs all are 
taken account of in the introductory 
chapter. (The author might have done 
well to note that one of the best nurseries 
of flowering plants, at about only a 
hundred miles north of San Francisco 
and only forty uation from the coast, at 
an elevation of 2,300 feet above the sea, 
is in season as much as six weeks behind 
the region around San Francisco Bay and 
southern California. The cold winds and 
the cold nights, which continue until 
early April, retard growth.) These matters 
should be pondered over by the easterner 
who thinks of buying plants from the 
Pacific coast or contemplates moving to 
that part of the country. 

But the fundamental principles of 
gardening are the same the world over 
and the statement of these, in the lengthy 
second chapter, is so clear and succinct 
and complete as to constitute a second 
feature making the book of general 
value. The third topic, Planning the 
Small Garden, also exhibits careful and 
sane thought, presented, as are all the 
subjects of the volume, in scholarly 
fashion and excellent English; but here 
comes in the use of some plants adapted 
to local conditions only. Therein lies 
what obviously makes the book so valu- 
able to persons moving from other parts 
of the world to California: they will 
learn, for example, what substitutes to 
use where grass fails to make good lawns, 
as well as what trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials are adapted to certain sites, par- 
ticularly south of San Francisco and near 
the coast,—the region of most attrac- 
tiveness to persons migrating to the 
state, where conditions faced are most 
trying to the inexperienced. (The author 
lives at Berkeley, near the Bay, and yet 
it must be borne in mind that conditions 
around Los Angeles and San Diego, 400 
miles to the south, are not essentially 
different, as has been indicated above.) 

One of the mainstays of the modern 
gardener, the Peony, must be renounced 
entirely, while the Iris of all types, in- 
cluding those that by the eastern fancier 
must be coddled if grown at all, flourishes 
spendidly. The brilliant color effects of 
early oriental tulips has to be foregone, 
for a burst of warm sunshine in February 
is always sure to bring these flowers out 
before the stems are more than an inch or 
two long. They are made up for by the 
Calochorti, which are enjoyed in three 
types called respectively Globe Tulips, 
Star Tulips and Mariposa or Butterfly 
Tulips, and by the other early flowering 
native bulbous plants, Brodiacas and 
Camassias. Crocuses do not amount to 
much, while narcissi are fairly successful, 
as are late tulips,—in telling about which, 
by the way, there is error in classifying 
Sir Harry as a Darwin,—and most of the 
bulbous plants, native and exotic. But 
five plants, each of which is so universally 
desirable that it has almost everywhere 
its cult, grow better here than almost 
anywhere else in the world. So well in- 
deed do they thrive that for their de- 
votees western and southern California 
isa Mecca. These are the Crysanthemum, 
the Dahlia, the Gladiolus, the Iris and the 
Rose. The separate treatments given 
each of these are in general satisfactory. 
The Rose, however, is dealt with too 
skimpingly and very few really excellent 
garden varieties are named. The rosarian 
of the east finds it difficult to believe that 
but few of the Teas or Hybrid Teas can be 
placed as close together as two feet or 
that Lady Hillingdon is a very vigorous 

(Continued on page 146 



























A semi-glazed chintz_ 





true to the spirit of the English original 


§ kee present-day interest in early American in- 
teriors and the chintzes used in them brings 
fresh pleasure in this fabric. 

It was the great East India Trading Companies 
that first brought to European lands the bright 
“painted clothes” in which chintz had its origin. 
India, Egypt, France and England have all con- 
tributed to the wealth of chintz designs. And 
among the loveliest of all are those taken from 
the bold floral designs of the famous crewel 
embroideries of Jacobean England. 

The chintz shown here is an American adapta- 
tion from an old English chintz which is still being 
made from the original blocks. It is very typical 
of the designs made in great profusion during the 





The chintzes that have this new semi-glaze finish retain all the softness necessary for successful draping 


second quarterofthe XIX century. English chintzes 
are often glazed. But the old glaze made them 
very stiff and awkward for hangings. The new 
semi-glaze gives the chintz a glazed finish 
but retains the softness that is so necessary for 
successful draping. 

Your own upholsterer or decorator will arrange 
for you to see the many chintzes and other dec- 
orative Schumacher fabrics. He will also be glad 
to arrange the purchase for you. F. Schumacher 
& Co., Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th Street, New 
York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 





Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





























Let your windows welcome 
the sunshine 


THIS YEAR select the cur- 
tains for your favorite win- 
dows in colors as delicate as 
you please! Let them blend 
the reserved charm of a be- 
loved room with the gay 
graciousness of the outdoor 
landscape. Choose Orinoka 
guaranteed materials and 
know that next year when 
the sunshine sifts through the 
draperies it will find them 
unchanged. The same the 
year after—as long as the fab- 
ric lasts—the color will not 
fade! 


Gold—mulberry—old blue— 
have the draperies you desire 
without dreading the damage 
of summer sun. Decide on 
glass-curtains of the most del- 
icate shade without worrying 
about the effect of washing 
them. Launder them care- 


and delightful as ever. The 
reason for this permanence is 
the special Orinoka process of 
hand-dyeing the yarns be- 
fore they are woven into the 
cloth. Insist on Orinoka 
guaranteed materials. At the 
better department stores and 
smart decorating shops—in 
wide variety of patterns, 
weaves, designs, for every 
kind of window in every sort 
of home. You will always 
find glass-curtains of color 
matching the design or back- 
ground of the over-draperies. 

“Color Harmony in Window 
Draperies” is a little book full of 
valuable suggestions for selecting 
materials and making and hanging 
draperies. It was prepared by a 
New York decorator and includes 
many illustrations in color—show- 
ing effective window, door and bed 
draperies. Send your address and 














20c for u 
fully, as you would a lovely THE ORINOKA MILLS 
frock, the color will be fresh 510 Clarendon Bldg., N. Y 
THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of genuine 
Look for it when you buy. 

“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 


authorized to replace them with new goods or to refund the pur- 
chase price.” 


Orinoka sunfast fabrics. 


























In making a saddle 
graft a tapering, 
vedge-shaped notch 
is first cut in the 
side of the stock 
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branches formed by the scion retain all 
their inherent desirable characteristics 
and produce, on a fruit tree, that type 
of fruit demanded from it. The stock 
merely furnishes the necessary food 
material for the well-being and growth 
of the scion and all its branches. 

Care should be exercised in selecting 
the stock, for it must be closely related 
to the scion so that the bark and the 
growing woody tissues of the former 
closely resemble those of the latter. It 
is by no means rare that two not analogous 
unions are able to grow for a certain 
length of time, but they never last for 
any extended period, 

Older books on gardening mention Rose 
bushes upon which Apples grow, Straw- 
berry trees, and other fantastic curiosities. 
rhis is ridiculous, although it is by no 
means uncommon to find fruit trees 
which bear Apples on one part and Pears 
on another, or those which contain both 
Cherries and Damsons, or bushes bearing 
Gooseberries and Currants. But in order 
to produce these the gardener must have 
experience in grafting and budding, and a 
certain amount of luck. 

Success in grafting depends upon the 
character of the scion as well as upon the 
care exercised during the process. The 
best scions are those which are one year 
old, healthy and vigorous, and which 
contain well developed buds. These are 
found only upon healthy and luxuriantly 
growing plants, more especially in their 
crowns where the twigs can receive the 
full benefit of the sun. The quick growing 
shoots or suckers should never be taken 
for grafting; they are usually but poorly 





The stock notch of a saddle graft 
finds its carefully fitted counter- 
part in the prepared scion 


developed, their buds are too far apart, 
and they bear too late in life. —Two-year- 
old shoots are also inferior; they are likely 
to contain flowering buds, and when they 
are grafted the flowers appear before a 
sufficiently sound union between scion and 
stock is established to support this added 
drain. Should such a scion continue to 
grow it will develop a poor crown. 

A perfect scion should have only leaf 
buds, and these should not be spaced 
too far apart. Then, too, the scion ought 
to be of the proper thickness. If it is too 
thin or weak it will dry out; if too thick, 
it will unite with difficulty. 

Scions should be cut when the plant 
is at rest, some time between November 
and the end of January. If cut at a later 
date the graft will live but a short time. 
Scions from fruit containing pits should 
be cut as early as practicable, for the sap 
of such trees begins to flow before others. 
When this is done, a very short piece of 
the second year’s growth should also be 
cut, to prevent too rapid loss of sap 
moisture. 

Should the scion dry out while it is 
being kept for grafting, and then shows a 
weak bark and red wood, it cannot be 
used. The cut surface must still be yel- 
lowish green near its outer edge and white 
or greenish white at its center. When 
the bark has dried out only slightly, a 
fresh cut is made and the scion is placed 
in a glass of waterso that about half of it is 
submerged. The success of grafting 
depends largely upon vigorous scions cut 
at the right time and kept in a cool, shady 
and not too damp place until used. 

Continued on page 102) 








The third step is to bind stock 
and scion together. The wrapping 
is then covered with wax 
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PACKARD A PACKARD 





PACKARD EIGHT FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 





Because the Packard Eight is a product of Packard you 
will naturally expect a performance of surpassing excel- 
lence. But be assured that even your confidence in 
Packard's skill and craftsmanship will not entirely prepare 
you for the superiority of the Packard Eight. 


When Packard engineers designed the Eight they delib- 
erately aimed to produce a car so far superior to any other 
automobile that competition would be unthinkable. 


That goal has been accomplished, as you will quickly 
discover for yourself when you ride in the Packard Eight. 


There never was a flow of power like that of the Eight; 
there never was such a sweet-running, silent, vibration- 
less motor; there never was such a luxury of motion, such 
ASK distinctive beauty, such completeness of detail. ~ 


THE MAN In simplicity of design, as in performance, there is nothing 
with which the Packard Eight can be justly compared. 


WHO OWNS Owners enthusiastically proclaim it, “the greatest car in 
the world.” That is why public demand already greatly 
ONE exceeds Packard’s anticipated production. 


Don’t miss the experience of Packard Eight motoring. It 
will give you a new conception of motor car perfection. 


PACKARD 
EIGHT 



































































































































There is some subtle some-~ 
thing about Rigaud odeurs 
that seems to Captivate and 
hold men in a strange way. 


The following odeurs are ¢ reated by 


Parfumerie Rigaud, 1G Rue dela Paix, PARIS 


WGt NVENA CYGARY GARDEN 
CRIVA cAMATA....UN cAIR &EMBAUME 


Each perfume is offered in a com- 


plete line of toilet accessories 


Geo Borgfelde & Co. Ill East 16% Street., New York 


the United States and Canada 


Jole distributors } 


iQaud 





Back of MI NENA, Parfumerie Rigaud’s newest 
eveation, lies a most unusual stery—a traaic, old-world 
romance (hat every woman will want te read. This stery, 
im attractive booklet form, wiil be mailed at your request. 


wrrieht Geo Rorgfeldt & Co.. 1904 
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The soil in which the scions are kept 
should contain about 50% sand. They 
are sunk in it to about half their length 
6 to 8 inches) after they have been tied 
in small bundles. The soil is loosely 
packed around them and the whole is 
protected with a comparatively thick 
layer of straw or pine twigs. This will 
partially protect them from the influence 
of the light which, otherwise, would cause 
them to sprout too soon, Then, too, such 
a covering prevents too rapid evaporation 
of their sap such as would occur if they 
were exposed. Cold does not injure well 
protected scions, but they should be 
spared the extreme changes of alternate 
freezing and thawing. Keeping them in 
the cellar is not to be recommended. 


GRAFTING TIME 


Actual grafting and budding are done 
in the spring when the sap begins to rise, 
and are accomplished on those days 
when the sun is hidden behind clouds. The 
right time can easily be found by ob- 
serving when the buds begin to swell. 
The sap of the stock should be in full 
movement but that of the scion at 
rest. 

Various methods of grafting are em- 
ployed, differing in mechanics but not 
in their final outcome. All of them have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 

One of the oldest is that known as 
cleft grafting. This is a rather crude 
method, as the tree is considerably in- 
jured by it. But it has certain character- 
istics which make it exceptionally ad- 
vantageous under some conditions. 

This process is used where the stock 
is much thicker than the scion. The 
trunk or branch is cut off at a slight 
angle or horizontally. Then it is split 
through its center, and in this cleft the 
scion, which has been cut to a long, 
tapering wedge, is inserted so that bark 
touches bark, or cambium touches 
cambium. When the scion has been 
inserted its cambium must be in contact 
throughout its length with that of the 
stock so that the sap of the stock can 
enter, for the cambium is the growing 
part of the plant. Though both parts of 
the graft must fit internally in this way, 
it is not necessary that they do so ex- 
ternally. In order to place the growth 
zones together, the stock is kept cleft 
by means of a stick until the scion is 
adjusted. 


GLOS FABRICS 
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Saddle grafting is a better method, for 
‘the tree is not so injured. In this method 
the stock is provided with a V-shaped 
‘cut. on the side. The scion is cut in a 
<on nding manner so that it fits 
mt - V. It is placed in the stock in 
sf a way that its cambium meets that 
OB a@he stock. Saddle grafting is well 
adgpted to Cherries. The scion must be 
mature and woody. 

Side grafting is probably the best 
method for the stone fruits. It requires 
that the bark of the stock be resilient, 
a condition that is found when the tree 
is producing its full flow of sap—usually in 
April. When the bark has been pulled 
away from the wood the scion, cut to a 
flat pointed wedge, is inserted so that 
cambium faces cambium. Should it be 
impossible to loosen the bark sufficiently 
for this, it must be slit vertically and then 
loosened. The scion itself is cut wedge 
shaped on one side only, and the bark 
left on its outside. When in place, the 
bark of the stock surrounds that of the 
scion. 


SPLICE GRAFTING 


One of the simplest methods of grafting 
is known as splice grafting. It is used 
when stock and scion are of approximately 
the same size. Both are cut at a sharp 
downward angle, closely fitted and held 
together by binding. Since a poor union 
is often obtained by this method, a tongue 
is cut in each part to make what is called 
a whip or tongue graft. This tongue is 
shown in one of the illustrations. 

A slight variation of this is the veneer 
graft. Here both stock and scion are cut 
alike. First a diagonal cut is made up- 
ward, and then, just beyond the pith, a 
downward and inward cut is made abo 
two or three times as long as the st 
and scion are thick. Finally, another v 
ward and outward cut is made. 

When grafting has been accomplished, 
the wounds must be bound up. This is 
done by binding bast around the joints 
so that they are firm but not too tight. 
Then the whole is covered with tree wax, 
or shellac is painted over the wounds. 
When the graft begins to grow the 
bandage is loosened so that it will not 
bind and cut off the flow of sap. 

All these methods of grafting are most 
successful when the plants are still dor- 
mant but the sap just about to rise. In, 
other words, some time in March or April 
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manufacturers are now experimenting 
with them and they will doubtless be per- 
fected. A silk pile velvet may have a 
ground of glos, its high lustre giving 
exquisite changeable color effects in 


| drapery. 


Cords and tassels, curtain tie-backs, 
gimps, braids, and other trimmings as 
well as fringe are now commonly made of 
glos. Great quantities are made to trim 
lamp shades, curtains and other draperies. 
The cheaper price of glos trimmings 
makes them available where silk would 
be prohibitive. Glos is now combined 
with almost every kind of fibre and bead 
in trimmings, which are used in every 
conceivable way. The era of the cord 
and tassel is upon us. 

The fact that glos textiles have been 


QD 


manufactured in colorings that are 
claimed to be both tub-fast as well as 
sunfast is the strongest point in their 
popularity. It seems to be quite generally 
supposed that sunfast- dyeing is some sort 
of magic trick and cannot be used for 
silk or other animal fibres. This is a 
fallacy. Many colors are sunfast in silk, 
and as the public demand becomes 
clearer in this matter, others will un- 
doubtedly e offered. Fine reds are not 
yet available in sunfast fabrics, but tones 
of rose are fair. Creams, écrus, and many 
yellows hold weil, and as these are 
popular colors for curtains, they natur- 
ally meet the sun full force and prove 
their worth. Fabrics for upholstery and 
door hangings seldom meet so severe 
a test. 
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Only an expert can choose and 
group pearls, blending color and 
iridescence and achieve a final 
Splendor through sheer multiplt- 


cation of individual loveliness, 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER, FORTY- EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


d>>[ 114th vear 1 


Only a house with the reputation 
and resources of Black Starr & 
Frost x afforded the opportunity 
to select its pearls from the 


finest offerings of the Orient. 
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fae \ This book re the new vogue in 
\ we Tul ing. But its significance 


ti a ich deeper, lor it re flects perfectly 





fundamental characteristics of 
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nt-dav living 


Sent FREE on request to any 
reader of this magazine Reo aD ro St SRA PRETEEN OTT SRO TTT 


development of American Van Anda 


urniture [rom pioneer \ o its culmination in the New hese gates leading into the garage court on the estate of 

\ Pp 1] ; Lebabihiter Coe every Chester C. Bolton, South Euclid, Ohio, for all their 
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mM VISUaILZES | Gapraniit! gracefulness are sturdily made. Prentice Sanger, 


room in the home, and shows suggestive treatments that architect 
will prove inspiring t those who wish to combine charm 
ing beauty, inviting comfort, and refreshing cheer with 


| 


perfect taste and dignity, THE BUILDER’S SCRAP BOOK 


It illustrates perfectly the manner in which this develop- 

ment of reed and fibre furniture gives the fullest expres- “3 IAC? 4 ye » - —, js 
| Three, Pages of Architectural Designs 

sion to the fine modern feeling for spaciousness which 

alwavs characterizes the home where the fine art of living 

is appreciated. The book is free for the asking. Simply (Continued on page 106) 


sign vour name to the reque st below 


RANDAL] yMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 





Ambassador Fibre Davenport Bed 
On { many Gold Band atyles 


RANDALL ReedéFibre 
Furniture (©) 22: 


MAIL NEW PERIOD COUPON TODAY 
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interesting details: the cuts in the jalousies, and the turnings 
on the bow window. J. J. Buffington, owner; E. L. Palmer, 
architect 
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HARRIET: “YOU DON’T MEAN TO TELL ME YOU REFUSED TO SEE HIM AGAIN! WHY?” 
DOROTHY: “WELL, IT’S SOMETHING I DON’T WANT TO TALK ABOUT.” 


[Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath).] 











“Accuracy starts my day ‘OR’ 
—and the beauty of a Sessions 


Clock is a joy always!” 
Be 


Dependable and Beautiful 


\ cLOcK that isn’t dependable isn't a clock 
it's anul sance! \W here a Sessions Clock 
marks time you will never hear that inquiry- 


of-uncertainty: “Is this clock righf?”’ Accuracy 
1S the nature of a Sessions Clock. 


There is a wide variety of styles in the 
sessions line, providing a clock suitable for 
every room 1n the home. For artistic design 
at prices remarkably 
the Sessions line is unique and 


and beautiful finish 
reasonable 


unriy aled. 


Our clock style booklet, picturing Sessions 
Clocks with details and prices, will help you 
make a selection at any of the leading stores. 
When you write (using the margin below) 
please mention your dealer’s name. Insist 
upon Sessions. Truth and beauty, both, are 
embodied ina Sessions Clock. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., r22 BE. Main St., Forestville, Conn 


cr un above 


On « Clock at left 
KREVERI HILTON 
6 tmches lone, 
(™ Aes wade, maa 
AMISA Case wa 


21 inches long, 104% 
inches high, eight-day, 
chime, hour and half- 
panels im colors, hour strike, hand- 
id dial, convex : carved solid mahogany 
heavy polished bra case, engine turned 
sash; eight-day tlver or porcelain dial, 
w sivike howr a ilver bezel with gold 
hall.hour, on \ plated sash, convex 


jral con ‘ ela $31 


essions 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF) 





dealer's name and 
wklet “Friendly Clocks’ 
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Here are several nole- 
worthy details: a beauti- 


fully curving roof line, an 


harmonious texture  be- 
tween adz-hewn timbers 
md rough plaster, and 
interesting brickwork 
J. W. Day, owner; Frank 
Forster, architect 
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A half-timber house here 
is generally not what it 
appears to be, but this 
gable on the house of Henry 
N. Morse, at Bronxville, 
N. Y., ts authentic in 
every detail. Lewis Bow- 
man, architect 


Another view of the Morse 
house shows how interest- 
ingly an angle in the 
building may be treated 
when the decorative possi 
bilities of chimneys and 

windows are appreciated 
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The Gold Standard of Values 


Genuine, full-sized balloon tires are stand- 
ard equipment on the new T-6 Special 


Tourin, Reo. 


Price, $1595 at Lansing 
plus tax 


Including, balloon tires, 
Motometer, winged rad- 
iator cap, full nickeled 
radiator, step plates, 
windshield wiper, elec- 
tric clock, cigar liphter. 


Upholstery, Spanish 
leather; black option- 
al. Colors, Reo deep 
pray or Reo blue. 








Amon, the many fine motor cars produced 
in America the Reo is conspicuously “The 
Gold Standard of Values” because intrinsic 
fineness of manufacture is coupled with self- 
evident moderation of price. 


The reasons for this are concentration of 


tremendous facilities on one passenger car 
chassis, and to every Reo product being, 
designed and manufactured in the big, Reo 
shops,—not assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 






























The Home you want to 
build is in this book 


Volume I of ‘*The Books of a Thousand Homes" is now ready. It contains 


plans, perspective and detail drawings and cost estimates of 500 inexpen- 


sive 4- to &-room homes designed by architects of the highest standing. 


rhe coupon below brings it to you by return mail 


HEN are you going to build 
your own home? This year? 
Next? Sometime indefinitely in the 


future? 


If you have any intention of 
building at all, here is something to 
do right now: Get Volume I,““The 
Books of a Thousand Homes. ” 


It is a book of small home plans 
that is entirely different from any 
thing of the sort ever published 
before. It contains floor plans, 
perspective drawings, detail 
eket hes and cost estimates for not 
twenty or fifty or a hundred but 
five hundred homes which can be 


TT 
economiceiry bualt. 


And for every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, blue 
prints and architects’ specifications 
easily available. These you can 
turn over to your local contractor 
and let him go ahead. He cannot 


} | 
make a mistake 


In other words, this book offers 
you the services of more than 1 


architects of the highest standing 


The architects whose vrork this 
book contains are the best in 
America, men who could not un- 
dertake an individual commission 
for less than $500. They have 
given their services, in this in 
stance, for the sake of builders of 
small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the famous ar 
chitect—is in itself a guarantee of 
exe ellenc Se 


Among the plans there is an al- 
most infinite variety. There are 
homes of stucco, brick, frame, ce- 
ment block, hollow tile and stone; 
and each is designed by a man who 


is a master in the field. 

Even as a book, it is worth owning, for it 
i beautiful example of planning and print- 
» and binding, adecoration on any living: 
le and an inspiration to its owner 
This is an opportunity not to be over- 
looked. The limited first edition is much 
in demand and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to wait for 
of this practical book, you 

yw The coupon below 
1: no money—brings the book to you 


, 
urn Maul. 


Send this coupon for the book that wiil save you 
months of planning and hundreds of dollars! 


——— — 


| liome Owners Service Institute, Inc. 


45-37 w ent 
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th Street, New York City 
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Over this arbor-sheltered door 

way a sun dial is set against 

the weatherboarding of the wall, 

tells the hours and decorates the 

entrance The house of John 

T. Arms; Clark & Arms, archi 
tects 


A delightful example of a Colon- 
ial interior from Richmond, Va. 
Note the alternating spindles in 
the staircase, the pediment and 
the landsca pe paper The home 

of Mrs. Ramage Golsan 
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Six-Cylinder Two-Passenger Sport Roadster 








mceuretactet —“T erosif irresistibly attracted to this Buick eix- 
real test of the motor occurred a fe cylinder Sport Sacmialie Long, low, beautifull 
ee eee 
re ae Se Re ager nceaersragpelle 8 28 a 
priced cars Thave owned and iene i Re ects her ideal of an appropriate companion 
» ole acct mcg B cada or summer time sports and pleasures. She finds, 
e Of course the four-wheel brakes add too, that every luxurious detail that could add to : 
car not so equipped, but at the same car appearance or driving comfort is included as 
, with any other car, as I doubt if its standard equipment. The 70 H. P. Buick Valve- 
could be improved upon. in-Head engine is lubricated automatically, 
ne requiring little attention, and Buick four- 
Chicago, Ill. wheel brakes assure greater driving safety. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


eee oy ee 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK. Oshawa, Ont. 
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Ispahan 
Reproduction 
This rug was 
Exhibited in 

the 
Metropolitan 
Museum 


of Art 


All sizes 
woven in 
one piece 
of Imported 
Oriental 


wool 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Where luxury 
and economy meet 


where your artistic taste and the money 
you wish to spend do not clash: 


where your rugs become a harmonious, 
livable part of your home, blending with 
your other furnishings and imparting a 
subtle Oriental atmosphere— 


There you will find Bengal-Oriental reproductions — 
the only rugs that can be used as a substitute for fine 
Orientals. Price for 9x12 size not exceeding $175 in 
any part of the United States. Small sizes, $18 upwards. 


A consulting Decorative Service without charge 


We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
[samples if possible} of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 
adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
119 West goth Street, New York 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
[) Living room, size Dining room, size 
C) Hall, size 

I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings 


[} Bed room, size 


Also send me 
Leer Carrick 
Name 
Street 


Ba. a wml 


of Oriental Beauty’ by Alice Van 


City State 


My dealer's name is 
Mail this coupon t Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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| horticultural 
rapidly as may be a few good books as 
| the nucleus of a club library, never con- 
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HOW TO FORM A GARDEN CLUB 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Note—These suggestions are taken from 
an article Mrs. Francis King contributed 
to House & Garden some years ago. Con- 


| stant requests for copies warrants our 


repealing it. It contains the data necessary 
for founding and managing an effective 
Garden Club. 


ERE is a simple outline fora Consti- 
tution, to serve as a working basis 
only: 
Article 1. 
Article 2. 


Name. 
Object: The advancement of 


| gardening. 


Article 3. Officers: The officers of this 
Club shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Articie 4. Executive Committee: The 


| affairs of this Club shall be managed by 


an Executive Committee consisting of the 


| officers and two members, all to be elected 
annually. 


Article 5. Membership: The member- 
ship shall be limited to active and asso- 
ciate. Associate members pay no dues. 
Qualification for membership shall be an 


active interest in gardening. 


Article 6, Committee on Elections: The 
Executive Committee shall be the Com- 
mittee on Elections. Anyone may propose 
a candidate for admission. Election con- 
sistsof a unanimous vote by the Executive 
Committee. 

Article 7. Meetings: How many and 
where held. Hours for summer and win- 
ter should vary. Light refreshments shall 
or shall not be served at the discretion of 
the hostess. 

Article 8. Dues. 

Article 9. This would have to do witha 
person or committee whose business it 
shall be to arrange the exchanging of 
plants or cuttings between members. 

For the very informal and absolutely 
democratic garden club which we have 
in my special dwelling place, although 
we are fifty odd in number, a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Recording 
Secretary, who is also Treasurer, are all 
that we feel to be essential in the way of 
officers. Our dues are but twenty-five 
cents a year—our meetings are held 
about once a month from February (cata- 
logues fresh upon us!) to October. No 
club could be simpler than this in its 
origin, aims and methods. There is but 
one qualification for membership—an 
interest in gardening. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the garden club in the 
small town may be many and varied, so a 
little practical advice as to meetings may 
not be out of place. The hour for meet- 
ings should vary in spring, summer and 
autumn. Late afternoon is almost invar- 
iably the time which suggests itself for 
midsummer gatherings; earlier in the 
day for spring and autumn conferences. 
\lways have on the table of the presiding 
officer a few specimen flowers or foliage 
cuttings, correctly labelled. This is a 
stimulus which acts in many directions. 
Allow as little business as possible to 
come before regular meetings—bend all 
your energies there to discussion of the 
subject. Accumulate as 


sidering Bailey’s great Cyclopaedia of 
Horticulture as anything but a necessity, 
though you may be compelled to call it 
an eventual one. Lists of garden books 
can be had from anyone who has really 
studied the subject, but such lists should 
be more discriminating than those I have 
thus far chanced to see. Many worthless 
books are usually included in them. An 
examining member, herself a practical 
gardener, on the Library Committee of a 
garden club would be well. 

If a regular course should be desired 
by any garden club, the compiling of a 
program should not be difficult. One 


such already exists arranged by the editor 
of a New York periodical for women. 
Access to libraries should not make the 
getting up of such a program over- 
trying, however. If, for instance, an 
outline of the history of the art of garden- 
ing should be desired for winter delibera- 
tions (and let me here assert my firm 
belief that nothing could be better for us 
all as individual gardeners) such an out- 
line may be found in Volumes II and ITI, 
1889 and 1890, of Garden and Forest, 
and from no less a pen than that of Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 

Papers by members may seem a bug- 
bear in a club’s beginnings. Help this 
matter by providing material to be read 
by different ones, and to accumulate 
such material and consult the files of the 
delightful and lamented paper, Garden 
and Forest; look back at your old copies 
of House and Garden for articles by 
experts. Cultural and horticultural ad- 
vice ten or fifteen or forty years old for 
the same climate is in many respects as 
good today as when freshly written. 
Here is a list of suggested topics for 
papers, gathered from various sources, 
with one or two original suggestions 
whose value I admit is debatable: 


Spring Planting or Fall Planting, Which? 

The Twelve Best Seed Catalogues Now 
Current. 

The Question of the Fence. 

Other People’s Gardens. 

The Newer Varieties of Vegetables. 

The New Chinese Shrubs. 

A Garden of Irises. 

A Green Garden. 

Roses and Rose Culture. 

Shrubs and Trees to Attract Birds. 

A Joseph’s Coat Garden. 

The Artistic Use of So-called Bedding- 
out Plants. 

Structural Green in the Garden. 

Is the Pergola an American Necessity? 

Garden Design. 

The Need of a Plan for the Small City 
or Suburban Lot. 

The Spring Garden. 


An occasional lecture by one thoroughly 
versed in some special subject connected 
with the garden is a wonderful fillip to 
interest in meetings. In our club, where 
the dues are so small, we cannot engage 
speakers. But should an authority on 
gardening happen to be in the town, we 
seize upon him or her and demand a few 
crumbs of garden wisdom as our right. 
But—not too many lectures, or individual 
participation lags. Once or twice a season 
experience meetings are well. Call the 
roll, asking each member beforehand to 
use three minutes in describing her great- 
est success or most depressing failure 
during the past season. The severest 
garden club atmosphere under this treat- 
ment warms and glows. 

Too many lectures, I may repeat, hurt 
rather than help. Too much intensive 
work is apt to grow dull. To strike the 
delicate balance is the needed thing. 
Above all to get many members actively 
to work—this is the secret of success in 
any organization of any kind. 


DISCUSSION 


The very lifeblood of any meeting is 
free and intelligent discussion, and this is 
always present in the garden club of our 
town. Always the hidden gifts of knowl- 
edge and of expression which come to 
light prove a delightful thing. Small 
concerted movements on the part of the 
club are common. For example, the 
receiving vault in our cemetery needed a 
hanging of green; the garden club bought 
a dozen good creepers of unusual character 
—Euonymous radicans (var. Vegeta), 
and Ampelopsis Lowii, to be explicit, and 
thus filled this small public want. A 
bride in a new house with ungarnished 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Keeping the spirit 
of Colonial Days 


IN THIS pleasant interior, Sargent Hardware of solid, 
time-resisting brass expresses the very spirit of things 
Colonial. The horizontal arrangement of knob and key- 
plate is a quaint and distinctive touch—similar to the 
lock sets in Independence Hall. 


Fine designs in Sargent Hardware are always ready 
to agree with fine designing in architecture. There are 
appropriate Sargent knobs, door handles and escutch- 
eons for every style of building. 


For uninterrupted, lasting service and security, use 
Sargent Locks and Hardware, including hinges and fas- 
teners, on all doors and windows in your home. Write 
fof the Colonial Book or the Book of Designs for pat- 
terns of other periods. Select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. 


SARGENT @& 


COMPANY, Hardware 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn, 


Manufacturers 


SARGENT DOOR CLOSERS 

In the well-planned home special attention is 
given to doors which should always be closed. 
The down-stairs lavatory, back stairs, refriger- 
ator room and cellar doors are being equipped 
with the small, inexpensive, but mighty capa- 
ble Sargent Door Closer 520. It closes these, 
as well as screen and storm doors, silently and 
surely, and keeps them shut. 
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grounds receives a visit from a large 
committee of the club, each of whom 
brings her quota of shrubs and plants from 
her own store. Seeds and plants are 
constantly exchanged between members. 
Rut the true beauty of this club is its 
democracy. Every woman is welcome to 
the house in which the meeting chances to 
be held. I quite realize that this is possi- 
ble or practicable only in the smaller com- 
munity; but one cannot but dream of the 
time when it will be common in the large. 

In some garden clubs an extra officer 
is elected to manage the exchanging of 
seeds and plants between members. This 
is sometimes effected by the handing in 
of cards with names of things wanted 
and of cards with names of things super- 
fluous. One person can thus readily 
rectify matters to the satisfaction of all. 
[ shall never forget the pretty sight at 
the meeting of a certain adorable garden 
club, where heaps of pink-wrapped bun- 
dles of the roots of hardy pale-yellow 
chrysanthemums were free for all to take 
home as many as they liked! For most 
of us things multiply so quickly. We 
should remember that Achillea ptarmica, 
The Pearl, for instance, is actually listed 
in many catalogues as fifteen cents, and 
that there are many aspiring if less well 
posted gardeners to whom the greedy 
thing is worth that sum! 

In the garden club of Alma we have 
sixteen groups of women, each group 
charged with the business of growing the 
best flowers from seed. The groups at 
present are as follows: Sweet William, 
Zinnia,Gladiolus, Iris, Columbine, Poppy, 
Shasta Daisy, Geranium, Dahlia, Lark- 
spur, Stock, and others whose names may 
readily occur to the reader. These groups 
meet at their own convenience, buy their 
seeds, plant and take care of the trial bed 
allotted to them. 

A year ago a fine formal garden, whose 
owner was away, was lent us by this 
absent friend to use by our groups as a 
trial garden. The various beds of the 
garden were ideal bits of ground for this 
practice, and the place itself by August 
was a picture of beauty. We tried not 
to use it as a mere target to throw flowers 
at, but to keep the unities a little in 
mind. On a day in May the large bor- 
rowed garden was an interesting sight 
with groups of people actively engaged in 
cultivating, planting and sowing every 
bed. And in September a yet more 
interesting picture was there, for the 
flowers had done marvelously wel!, and 


| squares of Zinnia, Dahlia, Petunia, Aster, 


Stock, Verbena and Gladiolus in a setting 
of well-kept turf made a pretty spectacle. 
It would be well if such generosity could 
be oftener shown in the lending of the 
unused garden. However, if a garden is 
not at hand, a vacant lot might be se- 
cured. Such trial grounds are invaluable, 
both for the education and pleasure which 
they give to members of a garden club, 
and as objects of public interest, comment 
and example. 


FLOWER SHOW 


An annual Gladiolus Show on very 
simple lines is arranged for August. This, 
by the way, I believe to be the simplest, 
most effective small flower show possible, 
and therefore perhaps the best with 
which to start. Given a broad, non- 
windy piazza, a few boards and barrels, 
some dark green cambric, five or six 
dozens of glass fruit jars, and the thing 
is done. The gilded ribbons for prizes 
can readily be made at home. And when 


| one or two speakers are added, too, at the 


time of the flowery array, to hold forth 
briefly on the matter of classification, 
naming, and the best uses of the flower 
of the day, the little show is sure to 
become a yearly event to many people. 
We have found it best to begin with 
the gladiolus in entering upon a course 


of flower shows, but the tulip would be a 
comparatively simple flower to use in 
this way, as would the sweet pea. Daffo- 
dils would be somewhat more diflicult 
owing to their rather involved classifica- 
tion. The Dahlia, however, affords a 
magnificent subject for garden club 
exhibiting. I would suggest for the very 
glory of it, though I do not know whether 
or not this has ever been done, a show 
composed exclusively of Rambler Roses 
and Delphiniums. Garlands, festoons of 
delicious little pink roses, ranging from 
those faintly tinged with color to such 
rich hues as are in Excelsa, arranged so 
they seem to start from pots of such dwarf 
ramblers as Ellen Poulson, and at inter- 
vals in the background sheaves of blue 
to bluest Delphiniums! 

Shows of annuals only should be inter- 
esting and effective, and I hope the time 
may come when we shall have little shows 
of the finer Geraniums and dwarf Cannas 
that these beautiful and ever-blooming 
flowers may again find place in our good 
gardening schemes. An autumn show 
comprising both flowers and vegetables 
is often tried and found successful. I 
shall never forget the beauty and orig- 
inality of effect of a rich basket at a 
recent garden club show of this type. 
The occupants of this basket were ears 
of a purplish-black corn, delicate green 
heads of lettuce, eggplant and the purple- 
blue flower of an artichoke. One could 
not fancy a more decorative color effect 
than this. A Rose show, too, suggests 
itself as a matter of course. And how 
amusing it would be to try the experiment 
of a show to be composed entirely of blue 
flowers—the varying ideas of that hue 
would be everywhere in evidence and 
what opportunities for enlightening 
comparisons! 

That the garden club shall keep abreast 
of the general march of gardening know)- 
edge a membership on the part of some 
officer or member is advisable in all the 
societies in this country which make a 
study of special plants, such as the Ameri 
can Peony Society, the American Rose 
Society, and so on. Also memberships in 
large horticultural organizations are 
highly desirable, as in this way the help 
of the many is brought to the few. 

THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 

Now as to the social side of the small 
garden club. In no other department of 
social life can such independence of spirit 
be shown as here. This is due to the fact 
that members and their guests are ab- 
sorbed by the fascination of study and 
discussion of gardening in one or another 
of its forms; it matters not to them what 
they shall eat, what they shall drink—I 
had almost added, wherewithal they shall 
be clothed. For clubs in a smaller com- 
munity the question of the collation is 
often and naturally, however, a matter for 
concern. Let the articles limit this as 
they do in the suggested constitution; 
but, more than this, let the individual 
hostess occasionally omit the pleasant 
cup of tea. Do not be bound by a trifling 
custom which fades into the background 
where so important a matter as garden 
talk is and should be uppermost. 

The time is here when any beginning 
garden club can map out its plans with 
no difficulty and may start on its career 
with high hopes of success. It is common 
knowledge that the very character of the 
gardening interest makes people more 
ready to help than in almost any other 
form of organized work. There is some- 
thing in this charming practice of working 
in and on flowers which gives us a rare 
friendship. with each other. It must be 
that the very elements of wind, rain, 
sun, so freely sent us and without which 
we could do nothing, have their leavening 
influence upon the spirit, and make one 
generous and self-forgetting in gardening. 
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THE VOGUE OF 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


a by any means in the sense of “tem- — No Rolls-Royce has eve 
porary,” but in its more liberal connotation hide 

of “preference, you hear of The Vogue of Rolls- 

Royce ... an unmistakable designation of the 

high place accorded this unusual car in the 

minds of those who know. Rolls-Royce is 

builded slowly, and with infinite pains. It is 

|delivered to you ready for the road—and eager! 

Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, 

Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work. The ‘‘Pall- 
Mall” phaeton, $10,900. 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


WHEN you apply Old English 

















Wax, you get the most beautiful — bend out of 


and best protected floors you can 
have. Itislikealustrousarmorfor 


any floor. No heel- 
marks! No scratches! 
Easy to apply, easy 
to care for, dust- 
resisting! 

Think of a wax 
that costs but a third 
of other finishes! 
That's Old English 
Wax. And Old Eng 
lish Wax goes farther 
and lasts longer. And 
as time goes on, an 
occasional touching 
up on the walk-spots 
isall that’s necessary 


How to save work 





FREE TO you | 
You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things 

it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It's a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
cant supply you, mail 
the « oupon below. 








Use Old English Wax withtheOld — soft cloth, 
English Waxer-Polisherandthese English W: 


results are the easiest in the world 
to have. The Old English Waxer- 


Polisher takes the “kneel” and 


waxing. It glides over 


the floors as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper. In a few minutes you're 


through—and there’s 
a glowing floor to 
look down upon, take 
pride in and live with. 

Do not confuse the 
Old English Waxer- 
Polisher with any 
other device. It both 
waxes and polishes. 
It can’t be equalled. 
It’s low in cost. It’s 
easy to use. Its hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
users will never go 
back to any other 
method. But whether 
you use this proved 
Waxer-Polisher or a 
as many still do, Old 
ix is the wax to buy. 


At paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishinganddepartmentstores. 


THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


pon FLOORS LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
PAST 


LIQUID POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
have learned in twenty-eight vear 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon 


how to beautify and care 
otc all, in fact. that we 


Ss, COn- 





[ ] Check here for 


free book only 
Send me your free 


Finish and Care.” 


Name..... 


Address. . 








“Reantiful Floors, Wood 
work and Furniture—Thetr Wax Free at the spect 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 





| Tus A. 8. Borie Company, 2110 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


P Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


hook, Send me, all charges 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 


84.25; Canada, $4.50; 


| West, 85.00), which I « 


paid, an Old 
al time-limited 


Winnipeg and 


“rie lose 











TIE-BACKS 








A charming lie-back for 
| organdie curlains is this 
| rose shaped one made of 
| layers of organdie bound 

with shaded ribbon 


The center portion of this tie- 
back is covered in the material 
of the curtains. The pleated 
frill is plain glazed chints 


with a contrasting 
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Taffeta or plain glazed chintz 
in three colors, each frill 
pleated, makes a smart tie- 
back particularly for curtains 
of figured chintz or linen 





This tieback has an 
oval center covered in 
figured material and 
a pleated and pointed 
ruche of plain glazed 
chintz or taffeta. The 
Chintz Shop 





CURTAINS 


Thin curtains may be held 
back with silk cords with 
carved wooden tassels 
painted to harmonize. 
From Agnes FosterW right 





























A decorative fan shaped, 
pleated tieback. The three 
above are from the Chinis 
Shop 
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hi Sane She has attended luncheons more elab- Maid, in International Sterling. Dain- 
orate, — none more charming. She has seen table- tiness itself is its outline. Delicate is 
Settings more sumptuous, none in better taste. But all . d i . d h s 
her other friends have sterling, too, fine linens and its decoration, and so restrained that it 
china. What is the secret of this lovely effect? She picks serves to emphasize the grace of the 
up a teaspoon, — toys with it. How unusual a lea- curves. While the whole is wrought 
Spoon! So suggestive of the erarbig aig Suddenly with thet Geteees whith is possible 
it dawns on her. This table has been planned as a ? tage 
bicture. The picture is mostly sterling. The sterling has only in solid silver. 
been chosen to express the hostess. ‘ ; ; 
se soon Thus Georgian Maid attains a general 
:, , effe ni 
Again and again, the quest for table- . ce wi brgy deci oon ao 
ners ' is exact - 
) effects ends in this discovery: Silver- q sane eee Pr eee . 2 
' , aintily feminin 
ware is the keynote. If oneisthe pretty, y ee ee 
~s best. 
feminine type, one should choose the 
daintily feminine in silver,—and be Georgian Maid has been developed in 
careful to have it sterling. a complete, correct table service. A 
Of all designs, most truly 4 book showing all the 
feminine is the curved- possibilities on request. 
line design. Ruskin calls 7 Your jeweler can arrange 
the curved line the purest for you to see actual 
form of beauty. pieces. 
Among curved-line de- } Address Dept. 1-84, In- 
signs, quite the finest ex- pentane Y ternational Silver Com: 
ample is the Georgian paneer Pelee pany, Meriden, Conn. 
FEB GAUL 
ped, Zo be == SOLID SILVER 
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Just published! A new Catalog entitled, 


| *“Linens—The Aristocrat of Textiles” 
| ‘I List feat ‘ 100 articles of attractive Linen 
n nd ise ‘ y priced, and will be sent post free 

















MAY 


Cc % SALE 


O 


WALPOLE 
LINENS 


Now Proceeding 
GREAT PRICE 
REDUCTIONS 














No. 1001-—Satin Band Design. 
Pure Linen Double Damask Ta- 
ble Cloths and Napkins, Square 
or Round Designs 
Cloths Sale Price 
> by 2 yd $13.50 ea, 
by 2 yds 16.75 ea 
by 3 vd 22.50 ea, 
Napkins 
fs ¥4 i $14.50 doz. 
7x27 i 19.50 doz. 
; 
- 
v $ 
4 , 
| t : 
, J No. S. S. —White Crinkle Bed 
: "aN Spread, with Art Knot Mono 
' SP ok Fils ! embroidered in color de- 
rs d, boxed and laundered 
/ Sale Price 
{ < J . Bed Siz $4.75 each 
; "e.* ) Bed S 5.79 each 
nh att A Ae Wis] tM aiaaie 
ges im ~ Bed S $2.70 each 
No. 1045—Pure Linen Doub Red Si 3.60 each 
Hematitched Faney 
Weave Towels SPECIAL 
kx } NI lor aN ( ird Table Covers 
Sale Price. $9.45 doz ith pockets for counters, in Pure 
Cream Linen, embroidered in Blue, 
No. 30 (as illus- Rose, or G 
trated) Fine 
Quality Percale 
Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases, he 
stitched and sca! 
loped, t com 
prises two 72x104 
in Sheets and 
two 45x36 in. Pil- 
low Cases, com 
plete with hand 
embroidered Mon- 
ograms, boxed 


and laundered 
Sale Price, $17.50 





sel 
Oy wit! 900« 104 
in ‘Sheets 
Sale Price, $20.00 
set 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS ESTABLISHED 1766 


; , _— a 
“Fift hk Ave. com 352% St. New ork 
Also 587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. LONDON & DUBLIN 


Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 
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Vitos Bicolor, is one of the handsomest American gra pe- 


green above and bluish beneath 
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(Continued from page 71) 


i 
racemes two and two and one-half feet 
long are cultivated in Japan and also a 
| purple-flowered form with racemes which 
I myself have measured sixty-four and 
one half inches long! These plants are 
always grown by the side of ponds and 
streams and the stems trained to form an 
arbor, and it is unlimited water supply 
during the time of flowering that accounts 
for the phenomenally long racemes 
Ihe Japanese Wistaria is hardier than 
its more widely known Chinese relative 
and therefore deserves to be more gener- 
ally cultivated in the north. The flowers 
are slightly smaller and rather 
later but are fragrant and equally beauti- 
ful. The white, purple, and pinkish forms 
are perfectly hardy 
Quite recently a third Oriental species 
| (W. venusta) has been recognised. This 
| has short, broad racemes of pure white 
| flowers larger than those of other species 
| and leaves clothed with persistent soft 
hairs. This is the best of all for forcing 
and growing in tubs but for the trellis or 
| pergola is not so useful since its flower- 
buds are apt to get winter killed 

\ root-climber that should be in every 
garden is the Climbing Hydrangea 
(H. petiolaris) which bears at the ends of 
short lateral branches flat clusters eight 
to ten inches across of white flowers. 
It is perfectly hardy and does well on 
walls with a north or west exposure, on 
buildings and on trees. The leaves are of 
good size, deep green in color and the 
plant is not subject to insect attacks or 
disease. This climber is abundant 
throughout the moist forests of Japan, 
where I have seen trees from seventy to 
eighty feet tall laden with masses of 
flowers of this Hydrangea. 

A smaller Japanese climber and even 
more beautiful than the preceding but, 
unfortunately, less easy to establish, is 
Schizophragma hydrangecides. It is very 
| like the Climbing Hydrangea in foliage 

and habit but the inflorescence on the 
outside has pure white ovate bracts in- 
stead of four-partite sterile flowers. 
This plant is difficult to procure though 
the name appears in most catalogs of 
nursery stock but the plant supplied is 
almost invariably the Climbing Hy- 
drangea 

A comparatively new, hardy, and very 
beautiful plant native of Japan and Korea 
is Tripterygium Regelit, with brown, 
spotted stems, bright green leaves and 
large clusters of small white flowers 
which are “followed by curious, winged 
fruits. Two lovely twining plants fast 


open 





winning favor under the popular name of 
Fleece Vines are Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum and P. Auberlii. They grow from 8 
to 12 ft. tall and produce masses of white 
flowers and form a fleece-like drapery of 
singular beauty. With age the flowers 
change to pink. These plants are not 
always easy to establish but are well 
worth a little extra trouble. 

Clematis has more variously colored 
flowers than any other genus of hardy 
climbers. There are species with white, 
blue, pink, scarlet, claret-red, and yellow 
flowers and their flowering season is from 
the early summer until autumn. They 
are excellent subjects for trellises, low 
walls and arbors but it should be re- 
membered that these plants are fond of 
lime. The large star-shaped flowers of the 
Oriental C. patens, C. florida and C 
lanuginosa, the European C. Viticella 
and their various colored garden forms; 
and the Jackmani hybrids which are mix- 
tures of all four, captivate the attention 
wherever seen. The white flowered 
C. montana from eastern Asia is an old 
favorite. A variety of this (var. rubens) 
with rose-colored flowers from two and 
one fourth to three inches across and 
dark foliage, which I had the pleasure of 
introducing to cultivation in 1900, is 
acclaimed by many garden-lovers to be 
one of the most beautiful of all the 
Clematis. Around Boston it has not 
proved completely hardy; but at New- 
port, R. I., some good examples may be 
seen. The white-flowered C. Fargesii 
and the summer-blooming C. montana 
var. Wéilsonii with large fascicles of 
flowers are also desirable plants. In 
June blossoms the Chinese C. tangutica 
with its pale green leaves and lovely 
clear yellow, top-shaped flowers and the 
scarlet-flowered C. coccinea from Texas. 
Another hardy species is C. glauca and 
its variety akebioides from northern 
China with bronzy yellow, obconical 
flowers produced in August. In early 
September the Japanese C. apiifolia is a 
billowy mass of small white flowers and 
with its well-known fellow countrymen, 
C. paniculata, is indispensable. 

The native Trumpet-vine (Campsis 
radicans, better known as Tecoma radi- 
cans) is a common and much appreciated 
climber, more especially the variety 
praecox and the hybrid C. hybrida. 
But these are in size and beauty of 
flower surpassed by their Chinese relative 
C. chinensis which unfortunately is much 
less hardy. In the Chinese plant the 

(Continued on page 122 
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Like its XIV Century prototype, its walls in gesso embellished with beautiful frescoes, each detail of this 
room’s decoration and appointments is reminiscent of one of the most brilliant periods in Florentine history 


Che Age-old Art of Interior Beroration 


fer interior, such as the Sleeping Room pictured above, is 
truly a work of art—its conception demands the trained 
judgment of the connoisseur. Its creation, however, requires every 
facility for acquiring or producing the furniture and decorative 
accessories without which so distinguished a background would 
be devoid of interest. 


Whether your predilection is for an interior endowed with 

the historic charm of a mediaeval palazzo, or you prefer the 
atmosphere of livableness and quiet elegance associated with 
the houses of XVIII Century France and England—this 
establishment may be depended upon to carry out each detail 
of decoration and furnishment to a successful conclusion. 


No finer furniture has been produced in this or any other age 

than the beautifully wrought cabinetry on view in these 
Galleries, where you are not only welcome to the suggestions of 
experienced decorators but are free to stroll about and derive as 
much inspiration as your leisure permits. 


New Tork Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty- eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Hurniturce -: : Reproductions =: - Decoration 
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Bronzy- yellow 
August on Clematis 


















HARDY CLIMBERS 


| flowers are orange-scarlet and the shade 

is more pleasing than that of the American 
| kinds. Closely related to these is the 
| Cross-vine (Bignonia capreolata), abun- 
dant in the southeastern States, and has 
large trumpet-shaped flowers, orange- 
yellow within the tube, dark scarlet 
without. 

Among the American species of 
Honeysuckle there are several good 
hardy climbers but the best is Lonicera 
Heckrottii, a hybrid of unknown origin. 
From the middle of June until the early 
frosts appear this plant is in blossom. 
The clustered flowers are deep rose-color 
without and pale yellow within and 
though fragrant only in the evening they 
are very beautiful. Very vigorous growers 
are L. flava and L. glaucescens, with 
yellow flowers, L. sempervirens with 
scarlet flowers and the hybrid L. Brownti 
and its form fuchsioides with wine- 
colored flowers. Of the European Honey- 
suckles or Woodbines, (P. Periclymenum 
and L. Caprifolium) there are several 
varieties one of which (var. bdelgica, 
known as the Dutch Honeysuckle) is 
continuous blooming. A new Oriental 
species of surpassing merit is L. trago- 
phylla with large heads of three-inch long, 
rich, golden yellow flowers. Many 
climbing honeysuckles are subject to 
attacks of black aphis and they can only 
be kept in good condition by careful 
spraying with an antidote early in the 
season as the leaves unfold. 

There are several vines of great value 
for their attractive fruits and among 
them the native Waxwork (Celastrus 
scandens) and its relative C. articulata 

: from northeastern Asia are good trellis 
ENAM EL plants hat they are seen to best advan- 
tage as a tangle on and over large rocks. 
In the autumn, when laden with yellow 
fruit which opens and exposes the seeds 
with their brilliant orange-scarlet cover- 
ner - CONVENIENT ~ ing, there are few plants of equal beauty. 

Check b#t¢ ifyou want usto | If branches be cut just as the fruit com- 

include information 
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a Ty) cue-an deen then Eacen tee mence to open and placed in vases with- 
Wo elp ul Boo Varnish W orks products. out water the ornamental value is re- 

“ KOVERFLOR| the liquid tained throughout the winter. 
“Immaculate Distinction” ‘give o}r floor covering In foliage the most delicate and at- 
comma dogg ae © specific ver. 0 }tractive and in fruit among the most 
dormation om dvcingurahing quelity ena eens ak purposes. beautiful of all climbers is Ampelopsis 


|aconitifolia and its variety palmiloba. 
the autoens- [') |The leaves are finely dissected and the 
AUTO ENAMEL overnight. | fruit, which is freely produced, changes as 


Continued from page 120 
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Glauce Akebioides 


making an unusually brilliant showing 
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it ripens from white to pale purple and 
clear turquoise blue. 

Two excellent vines which retain their 
dark green leaves later into the fall than 
any other are Akebia quinata and A 
lobata. These are hardy stem-climbers 
and with good foliage, rather incon- 
spicuous flowers and ornamental, fleshy 
fruit containing an edible pulp. 

One of the most vigorous, hardy, and 
popular of all stem-climbers is Actinidia 
arguta, which has glossy green leaves and 
red stalks and small, saucer-shape white 
flowers with numerous stamens and 
black anthers. There are two forms oi 
this and all other species of Actinidia 
one with purely male flowers and another 
with perfect flowers. Two other Japanese 
species of Actinidia (A. kolomikta and A. 
polygama) are in cultivation and in these 
a varying number of the foliage leaves are 
white passing to pinkish and increase the 
attractiveness of these plants. Un- 
fortunately cats have a strong partiality 
for A. polygama, clawing and tearing it 
into shreds, and good examples are rarel\ 
seen. The handsomest of the Actinidias 
and one of the most beautiful of al! 
climbers is A. chinensis and it is much to 
be regretted that this valuable plant is 
not hardy so far north as Boston, Mass. 
It is a vigorous grower with large leaves 
varying in shape from nearly round to 
ovate and pointed, and large white 
changing to buff color, deliciously frag- 
rant flowers. The shoots and _ leaves 
when young are covered with crimson 
hairs which add much to the appearance 
of the plant. The fruit is rounded to oval, 
from one and one half to two inches 
long, russet-colored and more or less 
hairy. The skin is very thin and the 
flesh green, sweet, and pleasant to the 
palate, and is excellent for dessert or for 
making preserves. In the south and west 
there is a future for this Actinidia not 
only as an ornamental but also as 4 
fruit-bearing climber. Although dis 
covered in 1846, it was not introduced 
until 10900, when I first sent seeds to 
England. 

Of climbing plants with handsome 
leaves no class exceeds in vigor and 
beauty the Grapevines (Vitis). Many 
beautiful species are native of this coun 
try, but the noblest of all is V. Cogn iat 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A House a Minute 


Every minute of the working 
day enough Lehigh Cement is 
used to build a six-room concrete 


house with concrete walk, cellar 
floor, sidewalks and driveway. 


LEHIGH 





3 D3. 8 Dy i 8 





we 


NOUGH Lehigh Cement to build 
a six-room house, every minute of 
the working day! This is Lehigh’s re- 
sponse to the country’s call for better 
roads, better buildings, better living 
conditions for everybody. 
Lehigh is the largest manufacturer of 
cement in the world—more than 
16,000,000 barrels in 1923! 


Lehigh has sixteen mills stretching 


saree Egy 


from coast to coast, with advantageous 
railroad and shipping facilities for 
speedy distribution, and Lehigh deal- 
ers are located in almost all sections 
of the country ready to give prompt 


and efficient service to all cement 
users. 


This complete organization is ready to 
meet the 1924 demand for LEHIGH 
—THE NATIONAL CEMENT. 


Look for the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh sign 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
MASON CITY,IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LEHIGH—THE NATIONAL CEMENT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















































A new note 


in dining-room fix tures 


HANDEL has designed a new type of ek 
lighting dini room fixtures that mean 
artistically with the gleam of silverware and 
potiess napery 


Che pendant illustrated will add charm to 


iny dining-roon Cast in enduring metal, this 
pendant is fitted with thre graceful candk 
liehts and finished in Polvchror silver wit! 
decorative turquois prisms The distinctive 
beauty of this pendant is completed by the 
new I ibrikon hack cig ! nel in 
diameter with oil-pacnted decorations and 
finished with an iridescent sheen 

Sick y ill SCOnccs ire ma le nm similar ce 
sign in Polychrome silver Made with singel 
and double candle lights each decorated ith 
tear drop priams When fitted with either 
the Fabrikon shields or Fabrikon shades. thes« 
side-wall sconces add to tl beauty of any 
dining-room For the two-light sconces | 
choice is offered in the sty of shades } 


Fabrikon shie!d that fits across both lights 
individual shields or individual shades 

Look for them at your favorite shop, ot 
write us for the name of nearest de uler The 
name Handel is on every Handel lamp and 


look for it 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 


HANDE 


hxture 





—— $$ 


Pendant 8-971 
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House & Garden 


HARDY CLiMBERS FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page i22) 


from northern Japan. This vine has 
broad, heart-shaped leaves of enormous 
size and much substance, dark green and 
netted above with a felt of brown hairs 
on the underside; in autumn the Awol 
changes to vivid scarlet and crimson. 
It is the most vigorous of hardy vines and 
in the moist forests of northern Japan 
climbs to the tops of trees sixty feet tall, 
and in the thickets, glades, and on the 
margins of woods and swamps, makes an 
impenetrable jungle. The fruit is jet 
black, globose, and edible and the plant 
is one to which breeders of new fruits 
might well turn their attention. 
Temperate North America is_ re- 
markably rich in species of Vitis and in 
the Arnold Arboretum no fewer than 
fourteen are perfectly hardy on the 
trellises. All are good and it is not easy to 
make a selection. Among the handsomest 
are V. cinerea, V. bicolor and V. Doaniana, 
The first-named is a most vigorous plant 
with leaves dark green above, ashy 
gray below and, like the young shoots, 
clothed when they unfold with a felt of 
gray hairs. The second species is equally 
vigorous and has large deeply lobed 
leaves which are dark green. above and 
bluish green below. The third is a com- 


THE CARE OI! 


(Continued fr 


Do not paint a hardwood (maple, oak. 
mahogany, etc.), floor, but dye (stain) it. 
You can get dyes which will give you 
any effect you want. Paint is delightfully 
effective on the soft wood floors. The 
cracks can be filled with fillers and the 
top treated with a floor wax and your 
floors, hard or soft wood, become things 
of beauty. In regard to dyes (stains 
and fillers always be careful to give the 
manufacturer the details of the sort and 
color your floor happens to be as there 
are so many shades and varieties that 
you can get just what you need 

Choose the best floor wax you can get. 
You need to use se little of it that the 
best is inexpensive and worth while. A 
good floor wax and kindly care will send 
your floors to your descendants, as wood 
is thoroughly dependable. 

Che wax rejuvenates any floor whether 
it be varnished, shellaced, or painted. 
foo much wax is worse than too little 
It is not meant to make oil wells, it is 
meant to decorate and preserve 

The care of the floor is not onerous. All 
that it requires is system, so that it does 
not get ahead of you. System is the key 
to beautiful floors and as the floor care, 
once you get it well started, is inexpen- 
sive, and as there is a beautiful conspir- 
acy among the manufacturers to give 
you what is needed of floor cosmetics, 
you, with the easy schedule of floor 
care, will be amply rewarded for little 
effort. 

For kitchen floors, rubber tile, linoleum 
and its near relatives: tile, concrete and 
wood, all have their places. If you use 
wood in the kitchen it is well to use the 
resistant varnishes, and use mats on 
much used spaces. When coated with 
these varnishes, water and grease are 
not inimical. With the wood floor a 


para. ‘y new plant, native of the Texas 
Pas. _~ te but is quite hardy and fast 


= with Jarge rather pale bluish 
es of very firm texture. 
most widely grown climbers 


rem for the brilliant autumn 
colo their leaves are the native 
colo © Creepers (Parthenocissus  vi- 
tacea, P. quinquefolia) and the Boston 
Ivy (P. tricuspidata, better known as 
Ampelopsis Veitchii) a native of the 
Orient. The hardiest of the trio is P. 
quinquefolia, which in nurseries is usually 
sold under the’ name of “Ampelopsis 
Engelmannii”. This is hardy as far north 
as Ottawa, and clings to walls and 
buildings by means of discs at the ends of 
the tendrils. There are several varieties, 
but the best is var. San-Paulii. In 
Europe P. quinguefolia is little known 
and there P. vitacea passes for it. This, 
however, is a very different plant which 
will not cling to walls but with its shining 
green leaves and rich autumn tints it is 
splendid for trellises. Two other beautiful 
but less hardy species are P. Henryana, 
which has a white stripe down the center 
of each lobe of the leaf, and P. Thomsonii 
with reddish leaves claret-purple on the 
underside. 
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EFLOOR 


scraping, varnishing and waxing wil’ 
always restore it to its original beauty 

Never use an oil mop on a waxed floor. 
The oil mop is good for the en floor, 
however. I'urthermore, when the shellacs 
wear, the wax should be used as a rejuve- 
nating element. 

The kitchen must have a floor that is 
comforting to the foot and the back, for 
it is essentially the daily laboratory where 
there is much walking about. It must be 
a floor that looks well and that is easily 
kept looking well, or it becomes an added 
burden and but scatters discomfort and 
disturbances. Even though wood is 
lovely it does mean care in the kitchen, 
yet when finished correctly it is less 
trouble, of course. 

When oiling or waxing the floor give 
these coatings time to soak in, for it is 
their penetration into the pores of the 
wood which does the protective work; 
and although the effect is attractive their 
chief function is to protect. Some people 
use linseed oil, warmed, for floors, yet 
it is far less trouble to buy a floor wax 

So, in conclusion, it is worth while to 
employ any floor you desire and the 
upkeep of none is bothersome if you care 
for it systematically. 

After all, the floor is the underpinning 
of each and every part of the home; it is 
worth your thought, for it ties together 
whatever is put on it. If you do not wax, 
rub down and systematically care for 
your floor and permit useless trucking 
over it, and do not cap your furniture 
with smooth shod feet and legs, you will 
be but cheating yourself of beauty; not 
only of your floor but of the home itself 
For the floor condition spreads restless 
ness, or restfulness, to everything and 
everyone. It is the unescapable entity 
in every perfect home. 
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true beauty of fine line and quality 
last forever. 


Pee follows many fancies. But 


New decorative modes show a dis- 
tinct tendency toward the Colonial — 
chaste in spirit—yet with much more 
richness and ornamentation. 

This exquisitely designed silver ser- 
vice, Gorham’s latest creation, is Colo- 
nial in its beautiful simplicity of shape, 





SERVING SPOON and 
MEAT FORK 
These exquisite pieces, together NEW YORK 
or separately, have many uses: 
Cold meats, salads, entrees, des- 











Selected for exhibit by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


COLFAX— the newest Silver Service 


but very new in its delightful hand 
chasing —an effect which is at once 
dainty and sturdy. 


Practical, too, for its dignified cle- 
gance renders it useful on many kinds 
of occasions, formal or informal. 

For ninety years America’s Leading Sil- 
versmiths, Gorham produces the finest silver 
at prices that are no higher than you pay 
for ordinary ware. 


Your jeweler will show you Colfax 
and other Gorham productions. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE 


sets. Spoon $8.50. Fork $6.50. Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 














STEAK SET 
For the informal meal this 
sterling steak set is charming. 
Three pieces make an un’ 
usually smart gift. Knife $5. 
Fork $5. Steel $4.75. 
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BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED DE t6 ON THE TRUNK VOU BUY 
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Ac ept this booklet 


with our compliment 


“Bon Voyage” is part of our regular 
service to over half a million users of 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions on clothes 
selection and arrangement. 

It will, we believe, give even the 
most experienced travelers sugges 
tions which will add to their enjoy- 
ment of the extended journey or short 
business and pleasure trips. To know 
and to take advantage of these sug- 
gestions will insure a more care-free 
journey. 

This booklet is weil illustrated, 
showing just what to do and exactly 
how to do it. Ask any Hartmann 
dealer for a copy of “Bon Voyage” — 
orfilloutand send usthe request below. 


HARTMANN Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


ACTURING COMPANY Limire lorRONTO 
m A ore? 


LiMiTED, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Request for “BON VOYAGE” 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Bon Voyage.’ 


Name —_ 


Street 


City —_ HARPMAN N score 
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House & Garden 


The flowers of the Rhododendron are among the most 
majestic of Spring. They should be removed before 
going to seed 


| 
AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS 





FRED F. 


NE class of plants which we could 
spare least of all from our gardens 
would be broad-leafed evergreens— 
azaleas and rhododendrons. And _ it 


| should be good news to American garden 


lovers that efforts are being made to prop- 
agate them here. This is only natural, 
because there are many sections of this 
country to which rhododendrons and 
azaleas are indigenous and where the nat- 
ural conditions for their growth are ideal. 

There is surely an important field for 
both rhododendrons and azaleas in 
American landscape gardening. I use 
the term “landscape gardening” for 
want of a better phrase. Perhaps 
“home planting”, though that sounds 
somewhat humble and homely compared 
to the other, would come nearer to ex- 
pressing the meaning intended. Time 


| was, and not so very long ago, when 





rhododendrons and azaleas, and a good 
many of our most beautiful decorative 
plants, were used almost entirely on 
country places or estates where the 
service of a professional landscape archi- 
tect and an imported gardener were 
available. All this has changed. The 
big estates we still have with us, but 
they are now a very minor instead of a 
major factor in the use of the better 
grades of landscape material. There 
are now a thousand persons interested 
in the use of rhododendrons and azaleas 
and the better decorative evergreens, 
where there were ten interested a few 
years ago. 

In this era of planting in America, 


ROCKWELL 


this crystalization of the sentiment that 
“it’s not a home till it’s planted”, rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas fill a place all 
their own. There is hardly a suburban 
home in the country with any “grounds”, 
which cannot use at least a few of them 
to advantage. Not only do they lend a 
touch of color in landscape work which 
nothing else can impart, but also, par- 
ticularly in the case of the rhododen- 
drons, their foliage furnishes a decorative 
feature in itself and supplies a back- 
ground for other flowering plants. 

Along with the scarcity of rhododen- 
drons and azaleas resulting from the 
quarantine placed upon them, there has 
been another factor which has kept them 
from universal use. This is the fact that 
they require an acid soil to grow in. 
Although this is generally known, either 
carelessness on the part of the planter 
or the difficulty of obtaining leaf mold 
from hard trees, or other material to 
make the soil acid has frequently 
resulted in unsatisfactory growth after 
the plants were set out. 

The lack of an acid soil, however, is 
no longer a serious handicap to the gen- 
eral use of rhododendrons and azaleas by 
the amateur. As a result of many years 
of careful research and experimenting 
with the equirements of acid-tolerant, 
or rather acid-demanding plants, Dr. 
Coville of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., has developed a 
practical method of providing the proper 
soil conditions so far as acidity is 

(Continued on page 130) 
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In May Mountain Laurel bushes are crowded with pink blossoms 
which, set against the glossy green, graceful leaves, are a sight 
to behold 













































































OOD FURNITURE re-makes a room— it re-decorates, at moderate 
cost. A few carefully selected pieces freshen things up—a new room. 


Simonds period reproductions and modern patterns are found where 
the utmost care is used to carry out design faithfully. Also in the smaller 
home, where just a few good pieces are wanted to obtain a nicer effect. 


Simonds furniture is making more beautiful interiors. 


At all good dealers—genuine values 


SIMONDS 


Individualism in Good Furniture 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 
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A Charming Group for 
Many Purposes 








For the apartment dining room, for the breakfast 
room, or as a double purpose group for the infor- 
mal living room, this bright happy little Hastings 
suite is charming in any setting. 

The ever popular Windsor chairs have been given 
a new grace of line by Hastings designers. The 
draw top table pulls out double capacity to meet an 
infinite number of living and entertaining require 
ments. 





Finished in Italian walnut, this suite typifies the 
perfection of design and workmanship notable in 
all Hastings furniture. Surely it will bring to your 
dining room or some other room in your home a 
new touch of refreshing beauty. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Hastings - Michigan 


FACTORY SALES OFFICE AND DISPLAY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Direct all correspondence to thy plant at Hastings, Mich 


ASTINGS 
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(Continued from page 126) 


concerned. Dr. Coville’s method of soil 
treatment for acid-loving plants is 
merely an addition to the soil, with 
much the same method that you would 
use ordinary commercial fertilizer, of 
aluminum sulphate. Reépeated experi- 
ments have proved that even on soils 
which are normally acid, and which give 
satisfactory growth with this class of 
plants, the addition of this material has 
resulted in a remarkable increase in 
vigor and size of growth. The amount 
which should be applied varies from 
half a pound per square yard on “sweet” 
oils to a quarter of a pound on soils 
which are neutral, or slightly acid. 

Aluminum sulphate is used extensively 
in chemical industries and is not expen- 
sive. In large quantities it can be pur- 
chased at about $3 a ton, 

The next thing in importance to pre- 
paring the soil is the mulching of the 
plants. The ordinary method of plant- 
ing, which consists of setting the plants 
in a bed or an open border with the sur- 
face of the soil exposed to the hot sun, 
produces the wrong conditions. Early in 
the spring, the plants should be care- 
fully given a thick mulch. Any of the 
following materials may be used: tan 
bark, pine needles, rough leaf mold, or 
commercial “humus” mixed with rough 
leaf mold. 

If the two conditions mentioned above 
are provided, and if the plants are kept 
free from lace bug and Pestalozzia by 
removing the infested leaves, anyone can 
grow rhododendrons anywhere. The 
physical character of the soil has little 
effect one way or the other. I have seen 
plants grown in the peaty soil of Holland, 
transferred to heavy clay and to light 
sandy soils, and therein thrive equally 
as well as where they had been grown. 

Late in the fall, unless there have been 
abundant rains, the beds should be given 


a thorough soaking, to provide moisture 





HEATING 





through the winter for the evaporation 
which takes place through the leaves; 
and an additional mulch of leaves or 
other rough material, some six inches 
deep, may be provided for the winter. 

There are, unfortunately, only a few 
serious diseases or insect pests to bother 
your rhododendrons and azaleas. I 
many sections they are not troubled at 
all. In some localities and in some sea- 
sons, the rhododendron lace fly may 
develop in numbers sufficient to some- 
what injure the foliage. This is a very 
small insect which eats out part of the 
substance of the leaves. The presence of 
the fly may be determined by the brown- 
ish rusty appearance of the leaves on 
the surface and the excrudescences of 
the insects, which give the appearance 
of a sort of brown smut on the under sur- 
face. The lace bug attacking the azalea 
is distinguished by the whitening of the 
upper surface of the leaves, and the 
presence of numerous small, spiney, 
sucking bugs. These are hatched the 
latter part of May or April. Both the 
rhododendron and the azalea lace flies 
can be controlled by spraying with whaler 
oil at the rate of six pounds to fifty gal- 
lons of water. Apply to the under leaf 
surfaces as soon as the nymphs are noted 
in the spring. 

The most common disease is the pesta- 
lozzia, which develops in the form of 
brown or black spots on the foliage. The 
simplest method of controlling this is to 
remove the infested leaves, cutting them 
off carefully with a sharp knife, instead 
of pulling them. Incidentally, the same 
treatment required for controlling the 
pestalozzia is also effective against the 
lace fly. If the leaves are watched care- 
fully in the spring and removed as soon 
as the lace flies appear, spraying, which 
it is quite dfficult to do successfully on 
account of the nature of the foliage, will 
seldom be necessary, 


SYS TEM S& 


DONALD M. FORFAR, M. E. 


HAT kind of a heating system 
shall I install? 
Times without number that question 


\ 


| has been asked by the home builder. 


Whatever it is, it must be right; and to be 
right, it must produce results in the form 
of comfort. 

The types of heating systems used in 
house work may be divided into three 
classes: warm air, hot water, and vapor 
(steam) systems. Now, which shall it be? 

Does the construction used in the house 
itself have any particular bearing on the 
subject? No, but the size of the house 
has. Are there any cases where any one 
of the three systems mentioned will give 
equally satisfactory results? Yes, but 
factors are invariably present to cause a 
stronger bearing toward some one. 

What, then, shall it be? Warm air? 
Hot Water? Steam? 


THE WARM AIR FURNACE 


The warm air furnace is not only one 
of the simplest, but also one of the oldest 
types for providing heat from a central 
point. Briefly, the operation is as follows: 

The air supply to the furnace is taken 
either from the outside (fresh outside air) 
or from the inside (re-circulated air) or a 
mixture of the two, as may be desired. 
In each case a duct is provided leading 
from the furnace to the point of supply. 
A screened opening in the basement 
foundation wall (sometimes a basement 
window opening is used) serves as the 
fresh air intake, while the re-circulated 
air is taken from some point on the first 


floor through a large floor register or other 
convenient arrangement. The air supply 
after entering the furnace passes up and 
over the heated body of the furnace prorer 
to the top and thence through distributirg 
flues to the outlet registers located in the 
various rooms to be heated. The entire 
action is based on gravity flow; that is, the 
air in passing through the furnace is 
expanded by the heating and becomes 
lighter than the entering air, this creating 
a constant circulation as long as the fur- 
nace is kept in operation. 

The entering air to the furnace is not 
capable of holding a great amount of 
moisture, and if moisture is not added to 
it before it enters the rooms, the air will 
absorb moisture from various objects in 
the room, such as woodwork, plants, 
people, etc. To overcome this trouble, a 
water pan arrangement is provided in 
connection with the furnace so that the 
hot, expanded air will pass over and 
absorb moisture through evaporation. 

Mistakes in the earlier designs of warm 
air furnace systems with resultant un- 
satisfactory performance made many 
enemies for this type of heating plant and 
were a large factor in the rapid growth of 
the present-day hot water systems. 
During the last few years, however, the 
problem has received very careful and 
thorough study, both from the scientific 
and practical standpoints, with the result 
that the furnace system is again gaining 
in stength. Present-day warm air furnace 
installations can, and do, produce the 
desired results. Properly designed and 

(Continued on page 1 32) 
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1924 


ladimir de Pachmann lJoves 


the Baldwin piano. Through the medium of 


Baldwin tone, this most lyric of contemporary 
pianists discovers complete revealment of his 
musical dreams. Fora generation de Pachmann 
has played the Baldwin; on the concert stage 
and in his home. That loveliness and purity of 
tone which appeals to de Pachmann and to 
every exacting musician is found in all Bald- 
wins; alike in the Concert Grand, in the 
smaller Grands, in the Uprights. The history 
of the Baldwin is the history of an ideal. 














sé 


. It cries when I feel like crying, tb sings 
joyfully when I feel like singing. It responds- 


like a human being—to every mood. I love the 
Baldwin Piano.” 


Ae at a 
ar eat 


Haldwin 


You will probably find a Baldwin dealer in your city. 
If not, a request by mail to the nearest Baldwin show- 
rooms, as listed below, will bring you comple te inform: ition 


regarding models and pris es. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


ST. LOUIS DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Late 17th Century English Oak ‘Dresser by K ensington 


The quaint charm of the old English farm- 
house interior ‘: :eflected in the oak dresser which 
often has served its practical and decorative pur- 
pose for over two hundred years, Decked out 
with pewter or old china, or with shelves filled 
with books, there is about it an air of warm hos- 
pitality and simple living that makes it particu- 
larly appropriate for the country-house dining 
room or living hall of today. 


Reproductions by Kensington, because of fidel- 
ity in design and the old-time hand processes of 
the Kensington 
and the de 
old work. 


craftsmen, retain 


the character 
orative quality that are the charm of 


Kensington Furniture is made in 
all the decorative styles appro- 
priate for American homes. 


The 
Furniture 
through ¥ 


purchase of Kensington Write for Illustrated booklet H 


and pamphlet, “How Kensing- 
ton Furniture May Be 
Purchased.” 


may be arranged 


ur decorator or furni- 


ture deaiey, 


A 


Wa ips a gi ee 
KKENSINGTON«#G COM PANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE » ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


Showrooms: 


14 East 32nd Street 
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| air furnace system in 


| receive separate consideration. 
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installed, the warm air furnace system is 


# | the ideal system for the small house of, 


| say, up to six or seven rooms. It is 
| relatively cheaper in cost than corre- 
sponding carefully designed and installed 
water or steam plants, is considerabl 
| quicker in action and lends itself muc 
| more readily to proper control of humidity 
| and fresh air admission. 
| If you should decide to install a warm 
our small home, 
| see to it that the following points are 


| properly cared for: 


1. Each room to be heated should 
Size of 
warm air flue and all connections should 
be made large enough, so that the volume 


| of air delivered will be adequate to keep 


the room warm under the most severe 
weather condition. 

2. Furnace size must be ample to heat 
properly the total air volume required at 
periods of most severe weather conditions. 
As the ratings used by various furnace 
manufacturers are not always to be relied 
upon, the safest course is to place the 
business in the hands of some responsible 
contractor or furnace company and abide 
by their decision. Remember that ade- 
quate grate area and adequate heating 
surface are both equally essential. 

3. The furnace should be equipped 
with an evaporator pan of large surface 
capacity and arranged with an automatic 
water feed valve located outside the 
furnace casing for easy inspection and 
piped up so that a constant level of water 
will be maintained in the pan at all 
times. 

4. Location of furnace with respect to 
the various rooms to be heated should be 
as central as possible and the length of 
flue runs from furnace to the outlet 
registers in rooms as short as possible. 





5. Use registers and register boxes 
designed to give full area connections to 
the warm air flues. Many times, particu- 
| larly where wall registers are used, both 
| the flue connection and the register box 
are restricted in area in an attempt to get 
everything within the limited space 
afforded by the standard 2 x 4 stud par- 
tition. Wall boxes and registers are now 
designed to extend from 2” to 4” out from 
base board at floor line in order to get the 
required area. 

6. All sheet metal work from furnece 
casing itself, up to and including register 
boxes, should & made of bright galvan- 
ized or tinned sheet metal all joints to be 
soldered air-tight. Install a volume damp- 
er with control handle in each separate 
flue. 

7. Remember that you are dealing with 
gravity flow proposition. Cool air falls, 
warm air rises; therefore, make sure that 
all warm air flues, particularly those 
portions run at basement ceiling, have as 
much upward pitch as possible. Pit the 
furnace if necessary to accomplish this. 





HOT WATER AND STEAM 


In both the hot water and steam sys- 
tems cast iron radiators are used to 
transmit the heat of the water or steam 
to the room. The hot water system is the 
one most commonly used in home work, 

| both large and small. In the last few 
years, however, steam or so called vapor 
systems have gained considerable favor, 
particularly for the larger installations. 
For home heating work, both hot water 
systems and steam systems are, in general, 
designed for gravity flow. In the hot 
water system, the water on being heated 
expands, becomes lighter per unit volume, 
rises through the piping system to the 
radiators, where it loses its heat, and 
thence flows on down through the return 
| piping to the boiler, where it is again 
heated and the cycle repeated. 





In the steam or vapor system the action 
is essentially the same, except that steam 
instead of water flows from the boiler up 
through the piping system to the radiators 
where it is condensed, the water of con- 
densation flowing back to the boiler. 

In a hot water system the amount of 
radiation used depends upon the maxi- 
mum temperature to which the water is 
to be heated during most severe weather 
periods. For home work it is desirable 
not to place this maximum temperature 
at more than 1600 Fahr., installing 
sufficient radiation and boiler capacity to 
do the work at this maximum tempera- 
ture. One of the most desirable features 
of a hot water heating system is the 
moderateness of the heat and the wide 
range possible in the water temperature, 
thereby enabling one to vary the amount 
of heat according to the weather require- 
ments. 

In the steam system the amount of 
radiation used is considerably less than in 
awater system, due to the higher tempera- 
ture of the steam, exact amount of radia- 
tion in any case depending upon the 
steam pressure to be carried. For home 
work, practically all steam systems are 
the so-called vapor systems. 

Vapor heating systems may, in general, 
be classed as a steam system under such 
control that the water in the boiler is 
brought just to the boiling point and held 
at that point. Under this condition, the 
steam (vapor) produced is at atmospheric 
pressure or, possibly, a few ounces above. 
Water pattern radiation is always used 
so that the steam connection to the 
radiators may be made at the top, 
fractional control inlet valves being used 
for throttling down the steam supply at 
each radiator to meet the heating require- 
ments. 

Of the two types of systems, the water 
is the simpler and more easily understood 
as to operation. All vapor (steam) 
systems have various automatic auxili- 
aries in the way of return traps, air 
reliefs, pressure regulators, etc., which 
look more or less mysterious to the 
average layman and particularly to the 
housewife. Either system is adaptable to 
use in small homes, as well as large, and 
the cost will run approximately the same 


STEAM HEAT 


The steam system is the quicker to heat, 
but also the quicker to cool, if the fire is 
allowed to get low, while in the case of 
the water system, conditions are just the 
reverse, that is, it takes longer to heat 
up the water throughout the system, but 
the water body retains the heat and cools 
off slowly. 

No matter which system of heating is 
used, the radiation amounts, boiler size 
and design of piping system should be 
given the most careful consideration by 
someone competent and experienced along 
that line. We have all heard of those 
trouble cases where insufficient radiation 
was installed or too small a boiler used. 
Any incorrectly designed or installed 
piping system, however, is liable to give 
far more trouble and is much harder to 
correct. 

Just one word here relative to boiler 
sizes. The small cast iron boilers (steam 
or hot water) used for house heating work 
are, for the most part, rated in terms of 
square feet of radiation (steam or water 
Experience has shown that, to be on the 
safe side, boilers with ratings equal to 
twice the square feet of radiation actually 
installed in the house should be selected. 


Note—This is the second article on the 
mechanics of the home contributed by 
Mr. Forfar. The first appeared in the 
January issue. 
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THE SUPREME MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Lapin was the earliest mission of the organ. Skillful builders gave it a sonorous 
majesty of tone befitting the dignity and reverence of great cathedrals. Others, 
following after, gave it a wider range. They added lighter and more delicate tones. 
They endowed it with the powers of great symphonic orchestras, made of it many 
instruments in one, able to render lilting melody or solemn recessional with equal 
grace and fluency. Because of these qualities the organ today is esteemed not only 
in the house of worship but wherever people gather for fellowship and the 
delights of music. In the home, the theatre, the concert hall, the club and the 
hotel, it holds a place unrivalled by any other instrument. 

Confidence in the organ builder is the first step toward selecting a pipe organ 
for any purpose. Each Estey Pipe Organ is designed and built for its place and its 

use by a house which has been making organs for seventy-five years. 


Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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IN She beid is so appropriate and necessary for 
the bride as a wardrobe trunk. But her ward- 
robe trunk should last a long time. So it is most im- 
portant that she should have the one that will give 
her the utmost satisfaction for many years. 

The Belber is built for years of happy service. No 
other trunk brings so many advantages. It combines 
every convenience that thought can suggest—with 
exclusive features found in no other models. The 
new Belber Safe-Lock is unparalleled in wardrobe 
trunks. It entirely eliminates stooping and strug- 
gling with catches. Just turn the lock up or down 
once to lock or unlock every catch automatically. 

In the new home, too, the Belber is a valuable 
extra closet with hat box, shoe box, hangers—even 
an ironing board! 

When you see the Belber, you will realize immedi- 
ately the superiority of its correct appearance. 
Sturdily constructed, it brings the certainty of many 
years of travel comfort and satisfaction. Prices are 
very reasonable—from $40.00 up. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack.” You will find it most 
useful in making your selection. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Beveer HAND Bacs: Preferred by 
men and women for thei 
styles, light weight and beautiful, 
durable construction. Mads 
variety of leathers, 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


LARGEST 


smart 
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WORLD'S MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING 
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Starting on the Greatest ournely 
. ( 


GOODS 








covered is Pachysandra terminalis, 


A SHADY TER 


Among the plants suitable for a shady spot where the ground needs to be 


House & Garden 


a trailer that makes a glossy mat 


RACE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 90) 


the little pool and bird baths, the birds 
themselves, and all the varied charm of 
foliage and of flowers 

What life running water does give to a 
garden! Here is a pool at one end, sur- 
rounded with foliage and flowers that 
furnish the motif for the rest of the 
garden. 

Around the pool, are low flowers that 
love to be tucked in between the rocks, 
as they love to be tucked into stone 
paths and steps: the rose mattings of the 
Phlox subulata, the grey and lavendar 
haze of the Nepeta, the springtime gold of 
yellow Alyssum, the esoteric bloom and 
foliage of the soft yellow Primulas, the 
whiteness of Arabis that companions the 
early Iris. Then there is the Artemesia, 
called by some Southernwood or Old 
Man, which has no bloom to boast of but 
is altogether charming as an edging and 
ground cover because of its delightful 
fo'iage. Then there are Clove Pinks, for 
June bloom and fragrance, and Canadian 
Violets, and Irises that look well with their 
sword-like foliage even after they have 
bloomed. The mid-summer Funkias, 
too, have a place among the rocks and 
then form repeats in the borders, while the 
Artemesias, Nepetas, Pansies and Gypso- 
phila, some rose Petunias and small 


Veronicas :orm the low, colorful edgings. 

Among the rocks is the charming 
foliage of Bleeding Hearts, and here 
and there, like rare plants, a Spiraea or a 
Larkspur. These taller plants are also 
used in the borders in the same way, just 
a few plants of a kind; their very rareness 
and variety help to give a sort of woodsy 
atmosphere. There are, for instance, 
the tall stems of the Physostegia, the 
showy Monarda, the interesting flowers 
of the Platycodon, the lovely tall Meadow 
Rue, Peach-leaved Campanulas, a few 
Mallows and the delicate Columbines— 
flowers and foliage that are all the more 
intriguing when you come upon them 
growing in this way under Oak trees in 
the naturalistic company of high shrub- 
bery instead of in more formal surround- 
ings. 

Plants, like people. have a way of 
looking different in different surroundings 


and at different seasons of the vear. 
Plants, like people, too, have their 
favorite habitations, and not all feel 


happy with woodsy trees. When you 
are in this garden, however, there are so 
many plants and such delightful bloom 
right through the summer months that 
vou realize there need be no scarcity in the 
flowers that will grow beneath tall trees. 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT WOOD FLOORS 


Continued from page 


One of the most important things to 
remember about any kirid of flooring 
lumber is the necessity of keeping it dry 
and iaying it dry in a dry house. Flooring 
lumber at the mill is air-dried and kiln- 
dried, accurately milled and stored in dry 
lofts or storehouses. It is shipped in 
closed cars and kept dry by the local 
dealer who receives it. When it arrives 
“on the job” (and it should not arrive 
until the exact time it is needed to lay 
it should be kept dry. It should be the 
last thing installed in the new house, 
after the plastering is dry, because of the 
natural property of any and all wood to 
absorb moisture. If a floor is laid damp, 
or in damp premises, and dries out after- 
ward, cracks are inevitable, and not to be 
blamed upon the wood, or upon the car- 
penter, unless the latter has been care- 
less or unconscientious enough to ignore 
the necessity of laying his floor dry. 


7°) 


In laying new floors over old ones, the 
important thing is to make the old floor 
as level as possible, nailing down all 
loose boards, and equalizing hollows with 
building paper of building felt. The new 
boards are then laid in the opposite 
direction to the old boards, and a half 
inch away from all the base-boards, this 
difference being covered with a quarter- 
round nailed in place after the floor is 
laid. Tais kelf-inch will allow for an ex- 
pansion which may take place, and will 
prevent any consequent danger of the 
floor buckling 

As in every other detail of house build- 
ing, the matter of floors is best dealt with 
by acquiring all the known facts about 
flooring using a fair amount of judgment, 
insisting upon good workmanship, but 
expecting nothing, either in workman- 
ship or material, for which you are not 
paying. 
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Preserve the beauty 
of your lawn 


How often, after weeks of “nursing” and 
care, the beauty of a lawn is marred by 
the thoughtless short-cutter and the tram- 
pling feet of children! 


Enclose your lawn with an _ attractive 
Anchor Post Chain Link Fence this spring. 
Preserye its beauty. Anchor Post Fences 
give years and years of service. Strong, 
durable, and heavily galvanized through- 
out to resist rust. 


.For a Catalog—just phone or write the 
nearest A. P. office or sales agent. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati 

Euclid, 0. Hartford St. Louis 

Philadetphia Pittsburgh Rochester 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 



































—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


DUBAN AWNINGS aare as 
pleasing in design as period furni- 
ture. They add the correct touch 
of distinctiveness to your home. 


You can buy them in sizes that 
will fit perfectly practically any 
window, door or porch—all ready 
to be put up. 


DUBAN AWNINGS aremade 
from patterns with individualism 
—that harmonize perfectly with 
the architectural style of the house. 
They fit as awnings should fit; and 
their fast colorings are pleasing. 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made 
from canvas of an extra fine qual- 
ity, stitched with strong thread, 
and mounted on rust-proof, gal- 
vanized iron frames of the highest 
quality. They last many seasons 
and show their high quality to 
the end. 

Dealers in many sections of the 
United States can supply you with 
DUBAN AWNINGS all ready 
to be put up. If they are not ob- 
tainable in your locality, write to 
us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 


Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 
The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 


for houses, porches, apartments, office buildings, factories, etc. 
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From ancient roofs of grass and mud 
to the modern roof of wood, slate or tile, 
the search has been for roofing which 
combines both beauty and utility. 


TAR BESRIED 


AS BESTOSESIGINGLES 


Have Solved the Problem 


They are permanent-they are watertight- 
they are fireproof—and they are beautiful! 


~~ rough-hewn asbestos shingles are 
tapered—thicker at the butt than at the 
tip—the only asbestos shingles so shaped. They 
cast the alluring deep shadows of the wood shin- 
gled roof, without its perishability and fire hazard. 


Made of portland cement and asbestos fibre, in 
soft shades which blend on the roof into an effect 
of age-mellowed charm, these shingles are per- 
manent and fireproof and will outlast the house. 













Send for descriptive literature. Don’t roof or 
re-roof until you have received it. Write to-day 







MOHAWK ASBESTOS SLATE CO., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office 120 East 4ist St. 
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Before planting, the ten acres of woodland were in a de- 
ondition, littered with dead and fallen branches 





and forest débris 


RESTORING a NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


(Continued from page 76) 


in each kind of soil over the whole site. 

We were now ready to lay out the paths 
and routes that led to 
ind connected the points and places of 
greatest present or potential beauty. 
This involved the marking of sites for 

elters and the selection of situ- 
itions for a wild flower sanctuary, a bird 
sanctuary, a bog garden, two rock gar- 
dens and a picnic ground; also the clearing 
of several viewpoints for the enjoyment 
of the superb scenery of the surrounding 
countryside. : 

It was found possible, without sacri- 
ficing a single worth-while tree, to re- 
move the second growth and underbrush 
and open up a broad way (called The 
Vista) entirely through the woods, divid- 
ing them into two almost equal parts. 
Che northern end of The Vista is at the 
edge of the lawn and of easy access from 
the house. It is the only entrance to the 
The outlook from the southern 
end embraces a rolling country of vast 


trails, « 


nHoosing 


seats; 


voods. 








extent and unusual charm, stretchirg 
away to the Highlands of the Hudson, 
thirty miles distant. The lines of The 
Vista are slightly curving—just enough 
to prevent an observer from looking 
through it from either terminus. This 
gives a pleasing impression, as one enters, 
that both woods and vista are of indefi- 
nite extent. 

All paths start from The Vista and 
over the entrance to each is a vine-clad 
arch. The paths are named for some 
dominating feature—as the Azalea path, 
the Laurel path, the Sanctuary path- 
and odd signs of rough boards, bearing 
these names, are attached to the arches 

On the highest point of the ridge which 
parallels The Vista on the left, and only 
thirty feet from the southern edge of the 
woods, a cosy tea house, constructed of 
unbarked red cedar, commands the same 
magnificent view as that from The Vista. 
The tea house is the restful objective of 

(Continued on page 140) 


The course of a clear mountain brook offered 
opportunity for the introduction of many 
plants and shrubs that love a waterside location 





















Diane Tate ann Marian Hatt, Inc. 


Antiques and Interiors 


£26 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 4418 


DIRECTORY of DECORATION & 


FINE ARTS |; 






, Decorating or re- 
decorating one's 
home may readi- 
ly be planned by 
correspondence 
where the owner 
lives at a distance 
from New York. 


* Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. 


§ INTERIOR FURNISHING 
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GOODELL OL OLE 








Featuring 


Hanging Book Shelves 


in several designs and finishes 





y 17 East 49th St. Telephone 6) PRICED. from $9.00 to $25.00 

« New York Cit ¢ . 

t) 4 og) tl » Ferber-Davidson Company 
4 y} DECORATIONS - ANTIQUES - RESTORING 
.* . 680 Lexington Ave., bet. 56-57th Sts., New York 
bs ee ee ae ee ee ae? a? ee! ee ee ee le ie | Telephone Plaza 7515 











Oriental Rugs 





Museum Quality 


A real benefact g 
rugs to the Metropolitan Museun 
He owns famous paintings but he 
puts best rugs first in art and beauty. 
He was a | benefactor because 
| production of gem pieces ceased years 
ago; imports are now from private 
hands, possibly 100 rugs per year, 
though imports new rugs are 
enormous. Commerce kills art. New 
York dealers recently paid high at 
auction, per New York Times, 
Jan. 20, 1924. 
For fifteen years I have bought anil 
sold only thick, colorful, velvety 


antiques, at fractional auction prices, 
and am the only dealer who has 
consistently so advertised and de- 
livered. 





shown by plate in Mumford, Hawley, 
Lewis, Ellwanger, Clifford; have 
loaned rugs to museums; have 
sold wonderful rugs in your vicinity, 
names on request. Performance is 
ever the best credential; you know 
it; therefore 

Write for descriptive list. Examine 

it; then let me prepay rugs 
for inspection. 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles N. Y. 


My credentials: I have owned rugs 
| 
| 
| 
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Leathe SCwOMS 

ay 2, tnd ee. | 
Wall Lanels. ’ 
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Studio and Showroom 
219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


Prices on your requirements on request 
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The Coolest Cheeriest Furniture— 
Stick Style Willow 


NOTHING could be more decorative. And it is practical, too, 
for its combined qualities of lightness and durability make it 
ideal both for outdoor and indoor use. Painted in any two colors. 


Large stock of Stick Style and Reed Furniture on hand ready for immediate 
shipment. ....In ordering please send sample of colors desired. 


Write for Catalogue 
PAINTED AND DECORATED BEDROOM SETS 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 
Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 














STUDY | 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


owes 


ll BEL: 





|} Complete home study instruc- 
|| tion in the use of period styles, 


Six-piece Stick Style Set (illustrated) Separate pieces — Console Table 104, color harmony, ah Neate 
for terrace, porch. oun partor. ete. one $20; Side Chair 100, $16.75; Chaise textiles, curtains, wall treat- 
cushions required. $180 Crate .0.B. ongue {0I, 0; Arm Chair 102, $21; : 

New York. Arm Chair 103, $19.75; Couch 109, $55. ments, furniture arrangement, 


etc. 
Send for Cataiog H 


The NEW YORK SCHCOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
(Ol PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


Start at once. 













































THE ABOVE OLD CHINTZ HAS BEEN COPIED WITH THE BACK- 





GROUND IN FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS, TAN, BLUE, MAUVE d age torhteamin be 
AND GARNET. MANY OTHER DISTINCTIVE CHINTZES AND <i 
FABRICS SHOWN EXCLUSIVELY BY MISS GHEEN, INC. sive, yet moderately 
Miss Gheen, Inc Send for iustrated leat 
’ . 
DECORATION OF HOUSES E. H. WARDWELL 
New York Chicago, It 452 LEXINGTON AVE. ( 
nic: . . 
444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontar’o Sireet Near 45th Street = New York Cry ff 
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BKAPASHEL@ 


Kapashell shades meet 
the raost exacting de- 
mands. They are unique 
in texture, charmingly 
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Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and _ individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary, a bird-bath, 
or a vase; and superb ef- 
fects can be achieved by 





































































those who give a little 
thought to the harmony 
that exists between  ver- 


dure and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 
your garden. 

». B. N. Y.). 


Our catalog Wustrating a great variety of bird baths of the better sort, 
garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at 





The fount iin illustrated here is pric ed at $1 37.50 (F. ( 


jountains and other 
prices that are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Established 1900 
Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


240 Lexington 




















A Touch of Imagination 


The charming. the quaint, the Individual craftamanship of an artist; the leisurely 
consultation wit in authority on interior decoration; the joy of browsing among 
oliections of antiques and odd bits of beauty 

The advertising pages of House & Garden will guide you to the shops where you 
ean find all the things. Turn through these pages now and make out your shop- 
ping liat Or for further help, writ 


Louse & Garden Information Service 


25 West 44th Street New York City 

























































































House & Garden 


The bush form of 
our native Ameri- 
can Holly is a 
splendid evergreen, 
especially for 
specimen planting 


-RESTORING a NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


(Continued from page 138) 








all the paths and woodland trails. 

The only treatment given the paths 
was to make them comfortable for 
walking. Protruding stones and tree- 
roots were removed, stepping stones were 
laid in moist reaches and simple log 
bridges were thrown across the brook 
where needed. The undergrowth on both 
sides was removed so as to leave an irregu- 
lar border from two to four feet wide; 
and this border was afterwards planted 
with Partridgeberry, Hepaticas, Violets 
and other cover-plants. Today, it con- 
tains clumps and masses of every kind 
of wild plant that grows naturally in the 
vicinity, or has been introduced there. 
It is wonderful how appreciative of light 
and elbow room all the wildings are and 


| how quickly they discover and take 


possession of localities thus favored. 
The finishing touch to all this prepara- 
tory work was the judicious thinning out 
of spindling second-growth saplings and 
underbrush in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of The Vista and the paths. This 
was often strikingly effective, particu- 
larly where it disclosed notably fine 
specimens or groups of trees and, by 
providing more breathing space and 
better light, encouraged them to develop 
greater beauty and symmetry. No at- 
tempt was made to clean up along the 
trails or in the remote interiors beyond 
the range of clear vision. Such areas 
should always be left undisturbed, for 
the dense masses of bushes, vines and 
low plants, which naturally cover a forest 
floor, maintain equable conditions of 
moisture and temperature and are as 
necessary to the permanent health and 
vigor of the trees as the soil itself. 
Everything was now ready for the 
planting. I shall not go into minute 
details regarding this part of the work, 
for the selection of material and its 
arrangement are frequently matters of 
personal preference; and in this regard 
the dear old lady was inclined to be 
opinionated, not to say peculiar. I did 
insist, however, upon respecting the soil 
yreferences of the plants that were put 
in and had my way in this as well as in 
using the native flora of the neighboring 
woods and fields as the basis of all group 
plantings. The Vista, the glades and the 
open spaces around the tea house and 
other shelters, were bordered with flower- 
ing trees and shrubs of local origin and 
carpeted with the commoner wild flowers. 
Rare and vanishing species were installed 
with care in the Wild Flower Sanctuary, 
where they were hidden from casual 
intruders by an encircling wall of Pines, 
Hemlocks and Mountain Laurel. The 
Bird Sanctuary, located along the brook, 
was surrounded with fruit-bearing bushes 


ED 


taken from hedge-rows on the edges of 
adjacent pastures; and its inhabitants 
were soon reveling in the secluded nesting 
and hiding places and the abundance of 
seeds and berries they afforded. Finally, 
wherever there were open stretches at 
the edges of the woods, they were closed 
with thickets and densely habited shrubs. 
A hillside close at hand was covered with 
Dogwoods, Sumacs, Sassafras and Moun- 
tain Ash and these were used freely and 
with fine effects, at conspicuous points. 
Border plantings like these serve to keep 
out drying summer winds and destructive 
winter storms, and form effectual barriers 
against intrusion. 

My last visit to the dear old lady was 
in early June, last year. Together we 
walked across the lawn and into the 
woods. A superb white fringe tree, in full 
bloom, stood just at the right of the en- 
trance. Once inside and around the 
bend of the curve, I came to some realiza- 
tion of the wonderful transformation 
four years wrought. The great White 
and Red Oaks along The Vista had ex- 
tended their branches until they inter- 
laced overhead, forming an unbroken 
canopy. Along the borders the clouds of 
bloom on the mountain laurels gave the 
impression of long banks of pinkish snow. 
I noted that the great Rhododendrons 
back of the Laurels were covered with 
buds. Underfoot, the ground was sur- 
faced with mosses of every hue, spangled 
with the white and pink stars of the Gold- 
thread and Woodsorrel. Farther on, at 
the entrance to the Sanctuary path, a 
full-grown Withe-rod, its branches heavy 
with blossoms, pointed downward to- 
wards the brook. And in the Sanctuary 
itself, among the Hemlocks, was one ot 
the finest and happiest colonies of the 
pink Ladyslipper it has ever been my for- 
tune to see. We went on to the tea house 
and enjoyed the distant landscape pic- 
ture, then followed the Laurel path back 
to The Vista, stopped to admire the 
sunny rock garden (recently planted) and 
returned by the Azalea path to the house 
passing several fine clusters of the glowing 
Flame Azalea, then at the height of its 
splendor. 

As the dear old lady sank into a roomy 
rocker on the veranda, she smiled and 
said, “You see that my dream has become 
reality.” 


What she accomplished in her ten- 
acre wood-lot is typical of what may be 
expected from similar treatment of any 
tree-clad area, regardless of its size or 
its location. So I am not without hope 
that what I have written will show the 
way to other woodland owners and en- 
courage them to emulate her success. 
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CONTAINS the floor plans and ex- 
terior views of 


One hundred Housesand 


Bungalows 


Beautifully illustrated with Pencil 
Drawings. Designed to give maximum 
house at minimum cost. An invalu- | 
able book for the correct planning of a 
home. | 
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Just pay Postman $2.50 plus few pen- 
nies postage when you receive book. 








ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER | Decorative Fire Screens to special order Same Lawreay can be oBTanes 
Architect 
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Learn Interior Decorating in your GENUINE REED FURNITURE 


own home and in your spare time! hie 











entire building devoted 
You can quickly and easily prepare yourself for the practise of one of to the art of manufacturing 
the most satisfactory and fascinating of all professions by devoting one hour 
of determined effort each day to the 
Arts and Decoration Practical Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration 


Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


Our large and unusual dis- 
play offers many suggesti: 
This course has no equal. It has been prepared, and is directed, by 
the country’s foremost authorities. Every non-essential has been eliminated ; 
and every essential fact and principle is stated and explained in terms so 
clear, so concise and so exact that the student absorbs it all without con- | 
scious effort. 


in selecting distinctive Zs. 
signs and colors to suit your 
individual taste. 





Imported fabrics of the lat- 
est creations 


Highest Quality - Most 
Reasonably Priced 


Even if you do not wish to follow it as a profession you 
will find this course a splendid cultural asset 


To the woman who loves and desires beauty the course is a positive 
delight, both for the authority it gives her in all such matters and for the 
nelp tives her in achieving the utmost of her own home’s possibilities. 
Free catalogue No. 1 on 
Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland oe anecn 
50 page illustrated colortype 
catalogue No. 2 showing 
Reed and French Cane fur- 
niture in actual decoration 
sent upon receipt of 25 cents 
postage. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Ine. 


224-226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


= 4 = 


i ¥ Write for beautiful brochure describing the course. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
43 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP) 


3) Large center pull-out Drawer AHAND FORGED SIGN fpecally desipned by Jeb obd h THE PORTER GARDEN 


4) Double End Guiding Handles. 
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Haviland China 


CA rich new moti 


from old Limoges 
in genuine Haviland China 

































































ROM quaint old Limoges on the banks 

of the placid Vienne, famed since the 
Middle Ages in the arts ceramique, we bring 
you this rich new motif. 

Already Paris, most critical of art centers, has 
welcomed it as another masterpiece worthy of 
its maker— Haviland of Limoges. 

Now in America at shops and department 
stores of the first rank, itawaits yourinspection. 

Please note its quiet, distinguished motif. 
Observe how skillfully brown is used on the 
ivory tinted background to relieve the rich, 
dark Royal Blue of borders and medallions. 

And then the center medallion! See how 
striking is its contrast with the delicious ten- 
der whiteness of pure Haviland China. 

But charming as is this rich new motif 
there is one thing more satisfying. Beneath 
these merely surface characteristics are hid- 
den qualities of fine porcelain making which, 
through more than five generations, have 
steadily added to Haviland fame. 

If for any reason you are not familiar with 
the name of a Haviland China dealer near 
you we shall, upon request, take pleasure in 
sending it to you. 


Haviland China Co. Inc 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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| HOUSES THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 





(Continued from page 57) 


linoleum to stimulate tiles, covered with 
a taupe colored rug octagonal in shape. 
For furniture I would suggest blue 
lacquer Queen Anne side chairs with seats 
covered in antique green satin with an 
embroidered design of ships. A_ black 
glass top on a wrought iron table sounds 
a bit startling but it is both practical and 
smart and if octagonal in shape, with each 
section about thirty three inches wide, 
will allow one to entertain as many as 
sixteen guests without crowding. 

Wrought iron side fixtures with blue 
glass and crystal prisms will give sufficient 
light to the room and should be on each 
side of the four niches, making eight 
lights in all. These may be single or 
double brackets depending on the wall 
space. The table decoration in this room 
might consist of a low flat blue glass 
bowl, filled with orange zinnias and four 
tall glass candle sticks. 

Frequently the hall is the room most 
in need of rejuvenation. Should your 
house be English in type it would be 
charming to have a lacquered hall, if the 
space is large enough. In a room about 
ten by twelve feet, the walls could be 
covered with compo-board and a narrow 
picture molding used to simulate paneling. 
Paint the whole wall red and then paint 
the inside of each of the panels silver. 
When dry, paint over this with the red 
paint. Rub down with fine sand paper to 
remove any roughness that may be found. 
When rubbing, rub enough of the red 
paint off to allow the silver to show 
through. Cut out of Chinese paper, or 
any imported paper, figures of trees, 
people and temples and paste these in 
the panels, trying to make each design 
different and interesting. When finished, 
coat the walls with a heavy varnish and 
rub, when dry, with powdered rotten- 
stone mixed with a little water. This will 
bring up a high gloss and if kept waxed 
will look like old lacquer. 

A small upholstered sofa covered in 
black satin corded with red, or done in 
gold damask would look well in this hall. 
A novel way to cover a small sofa would 
be to upholster it with satin and have 


| a loose ruffle around the bottom of the 


frame reaching to within an inch or so of 
the floor. Over this have broad scalloped 
tabs, bound with red satin and fastened 
into the seams of the sofa. These tabs 
take the place of box pleats and are a 
bit different from the average box pleated 
ruffle. A narrow iron console can be 
used on the wall opposite to balance the 
sofa. Paint the floor bright green and 
over this paint an extra coat of blue and 
finally one of black. Finish with two 
coats of varnish and as these different 
coats of paint wear through the floor will 
be given a lovely mottled effect. Care 


| should be taken that the cracks between 


the boards are filled in with putty before 
painting. 
Mirrors are 


always decorative and 


| especially useful in a dark hall. One in 


| tassel. It 


wrought iron with a trellis over the mirror 
part would be attractive in this hall hung 
above the console with a bright cord and 
would reflect the polished 
surface of the wall and help greatly in 


| creating an effect of brilliancy. 


In a city apartment with a long hall 
I have seen a very clever idea carried out 
by painting the walls a soft jade green 
with marbleized woodwork. The floor 
was tiled in black and white squares, and 
by a clever tree design painted on both 
of the long side walls a feeling of space 


and lightness was achieved. These trees, 
with birds and colored flowers, made an 
amusing background. There was only 
space for a narrow Italian chest of drawers 
and two side chairs. These had amusing 
little tufted slip covers of cream satin 
with shirred ruchings of cherry red ribbon. 
The chest contained extra bed clothing 
and the side chairs did duty for extra 
guests at meal times. This hall was lighted 
by an old Venetian star lantern of wonder- 
ful bluish glass that cast a soft glow over 
the hall when lighted. 

The guest room above all others should 
present an appearance of freshness and 
daintiness. There should also be some- 
thing unusual and intriguing in its 
decoration, to induce the guest to come 
again. There are on the market now a 
number of charming toile de Jouy papers. 
copies of old designs that make unusually 
attractive rooms. A bedroom can be 
made interesting and different with a 
background of this type of paper, one 
with a pinkish red design on a cream 
background and antique cream wood- 
work. Into the molding a little red 
paint can be rubbed and then wiped off. 
This will make a fresh looking room and 
with painted or walnut furniture will 
please the most fastidious guest imagin- 
able. In the bedroom shown on page 57 
a Chinese toile paper was used, one with 
a design in red on a deep cream ground 
The woodwork was painted a dull old 
ivory and the floor painted deep blue and 
antiqued. Over this a rich Aubusson rug 
with a dark red ground, browned with 
age, made a pleasing background for the 
old pieces of French furniture. 

The door had a painted decoration 
copied from the design in the paper and 
the bedspread was of red taffeta with 
cordings and pleated ruffles of rich blue. 
The draperies at the window were silk 
in a deep cream color bound with red 
braid, and the valance was of the same 
silk as the bedspread. Dark blue candles 
in old silver sconces gave a soft light, 
pleasing in a room of this sort. 

A cool and charming young girl’s room 
is shown on page 57. Here the deep 
recessed window was hung with soft blue 
gauze curtains made with picoted and 
scalloped ruffles. The walls here were 
papered in a flowered chintz paper with a 
cream background and the woodwork 

inted soft blue like the draperies. 

hree sets of shirred scallops, one over 
the other, made the valance that was 
about sixteen inches deep due to the high 
ceiling. Tie backs of white crystal held 
the side draperies in place and in the 
recesses of the window were hung a few 
small colored fashion prints. The chair in 
the window was covered in a blue and 
orchid satin damask that repeated the 
colors of the lamp shades. The rug was a 
soft taupe color. 

Narrow windows or odd ones often per- 
plex one as to the way they should be 
treated. Glass shelves cut to fit the frame 
of the window and held in place with 
wrought iron brackets make a decorative 
note in any room and in a hallway by the 
stairs can be fitted to hold growing plants 
and one or two vines. The glass might be 
colored blue or amber for an additional 
note of interest. Hanging glass shelves 
with small bowls of potted bulbs are 
charming against the glass windows of the 
sun porch and one can have quite a garden 
while it is still winter outside. In the 
summer they can rest against the wire 
screens and hold potted plants and flowers. 
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No one ever slams a door equipped with a 
Messrs. Lowe / Ml 1) //, Yale Door Closer. It cannot be done. 
| Architects Y f", MY (WO /L fp f | No one ever leaves a door open that should be 
/ ff , ew TELA fe / closed when there is a Yale Door Closer on the 
: V/ ia bali if fa ||| door. It makes no difference if the door is for- 
Y fc FA hf f | gotten. The Yale Door Closer never forgets. 


/, 

] // , ‘ st / | 

| an ue || ? 
. pt / / He wrio Looks serone xe | |’ What does a Yale Door Closer do? 
c AND BUILDS FOR KEEPS.” 1. It swings the door shut. ~' : 
2. It quietly controls the door to prevent the slam. 
3. It gently but firmly closes the door till the latch 

clicks. 

4. 


/ 
l 9 . . a 7 “ . 
|| °° Today's Building: W'teaom a ery ang hy mpd 


Rests on the Experience of Centuries of Yesterdays mined position. 


; _ And why does it do it so well? 


’ ably want “ ‘ o ” so as to obviate the 
; . me — i a oe ae —s re that you get it? The Yale Door Closer is so thoroughly well made. 
X repair-bl uga 500, ut ow can you be sure } g : It is simple, powerful and efficient. It is a perfected 
There is a “distant cousin” of the Wood Eternal, that grows door-closing power plant with a heavy coiled spring 
: far inland, never saw a swamp, and lacks the superlative decay- to close the door, and a piston within a cylinder 

sistant traits of the genuine working against hydraulic pressure through connect- 
ee “zs | ing rod and crank shaft to control the closing action. 


Look through your home. Yale Door Closers 





n Y 

p Tide Water | ought to be there—for quiet, convenience and 
_ comfort. Which of your doors needs a Yale Door 
A _ Closer most? Go to the hardware dealer and let 
a | him help you select the proper Yale Door Closer 
k =, ” rere for that door. The price is low—the service, 
* “The Wood Eternal indispensable. 

h It is very important that you specify “Tide-water” Cypress, and | 


d identify it by the Cypress Arrow Trade mark on the end of 
every board and on every bundle. (See below.) 


n The Cypress Colonial Plan Book 


e is “the most complete and authoritative grouping of matters | 

| Colonial that I know of in the same space, and also delightful 
r- in its style. It’s a real book, to read and keep for reference.” 
re It will come to you 


h | Free, on Your Request 


“ 192 pages, 96 pictures, complete full-size Working Drawings 
on Double Plan-sheet Supplement, full Specifications for entire 
al house and equipment. Also 3-sheet Special Colonial Art Sup- 
es plement by a famous artist. ‘These plans are not “stock” but 
are specially designed for us by an eminent architect. 








: | 
i Write today for VOL. 44. | 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MER’S. ASSN The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


; Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
1210 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana “aK 
or 1210 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida pS oe st Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Insist on Trade-marked “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Accept none other 
YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 98) 


variety to be classed with Frau Karl pactness, an exact analysis and de- 
Druschki. scription of practically all plants grown 

The part of the book devoted to Rock for food, ornament and general interest 
Gardens, though brief, is admirable in its both in gardens and greenhouses, put 
statement of principles. The presenta- forth as a gathering up of the studies of 
tion of this subject would have been forty years can not Le treated with a 
bettered, however, by devoting to it, in merely passing notice, particularly when 
order more clearly to exhibit construction, it comes from a man who has made the 
several pictures of the nice clear style attainments of the author of this manual. 
that distinguishes the 28 found in the In addition to supplying for “cultivated 
volume. plants what the usual botanical manuals 

There are few omissions of importance, supply for the native plants—a means 
like that of Daphne cneorum among the for finding out what the plants are, what 
evergreen shrubs. A more grievous fault are the proper names and characters,” 
lies in failing to mention, in dealing with it has practical value, in a number of 
Rhododendrons, the requirement of ways, even for the person who makes no 
acidity in the soil. Native plants in use of the methods and terminology of 
general might have received a little more botanical science. It gives complete, for 


| attention and more commendation. Some all species and most forms and varieties 


practical aspects of gardening could at of the species of almost all domesticated 
least have been glanced at,—notably plants the always helpful information 
Irrigation. that growers’ and salesmen’s catalogues 
The mechanical workmanship is of offer in a fragmentary way, for the knowl- 
high order. A commendable feature of the edge of a plant’s native habitat yields 
Index consists in placing first the number suggestions about its cultivation and care: 
of the page that contains the main treat- information as to habit, kind of growth, 
ment of each of the respective topics. ultimate size to be expected, character 
* B. M. of bark, foliage and flowers is obviously 

very helpful in the management of plants 

for any purpose. The exact classification 

EATHER Proverss AND Para- of the Schwelder Maple, for example, 


poxes. By W. J. Humphreys, under the head of platanoides or Norway 
Ph.D. Williams and Wilkins Company, Maple, tells much that by the inexpe- 
Baltimore. rienced can not be gathered from the 


average catalogue or even book on garden- 
Modern man, particularly the dweller ing or landscape architecture. In the 
in a city, who gets his weather report from treatment of species made to vary greatly 
the daily press, when he has concern about by hybridization instruction is given by 
what the morrow in that line may bring placing the resultant cultivars under the 
forth, can not read far in this rather appropriate heads or into groups. Thus 
peculiar and entertaining little book an uninformed person can readily learn 
without feeling with Wordsworth that how the various new varieties of the 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; Philadelphus, for example, differ from 
We have given our hearts away, 8 sordid boon! one another. For the student of botany 
his sea that bares her bowom tothe moon; the book opens a grand field that has 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers; hitherto been almost entirely closed to 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; him by the simple fact that all other 
it moves us not.— literature of his pursuit has not kept up 
But it is not a putting together of with the almost miraculous development 
fancies or of fanciful explanations that we of garden forms. 
find here; it is not a mere collection of | The Index has been made carefully 
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Jacobean 


N former days, only the painter’s canvas 
could commemorate the memory of music 
beautifully played. 

Today, the musician lives on forever in the 
perfect recording of his most inspired perform- 
ance. And played by Sonora, the very soul of 
the music can be re-captured at will. 

The Jacobean de Luxe Model here illustrated re- 
produces a historical period closely identified with 
the beginnings of America, Finely executed carving 
makes this instrument a notable production. 


The Sonora line includes an instrument for every 
taste and requiremenit—J50 to $3,000 


Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc., New York City 
THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 7—> 




















folk lore, but a studied attempt made by and enables one easily to find the treat- 
the Meteorological Physicist of the ment of each at all reasonably worthy 
United States Weather Bureau to set representative of the 3,665 species that 
forth scientifically whatever facts lie at form the body of the work; only the in- 
the basis of old and persisting proverbs satiable collector or omnivorous reader 
relating to the weather. For example, of catalogues will occasionally feel the 
part of the explanation of “Sky red at want of a topic like Symplocos cratae- 
night Is the sailor’s delight” is that “a red goides; but many other new and rare 
evening sky means that the temperature things like Viburnum rhytidophyllum are 
has not fallen below the dew point even reliably characterized for the plantman 
at the tops of the strongly-cooled rising who might without this volume search 
currents of air that are so common during long. In the discussions interest is im- 
the heated portion of the afternoon, and parted by the scholarly interpretation of 
hence that the air contains so little the names. The systematic explanation 
moisture that rain, within the coming of botanical terms, a list of authorities 
twenty-four hours, is improbable.” Mete- for the binomial terms and a chapter 
orological paradoxes occupy the second devoted to the formation of an herbari- 
portion of the volume with elaborate um are valuable portions of the prefatory 
reasoning that the reader not well in- division. A careful reading of these and of 
structed in physics has difficulty in the bulk of this wonderful book has 
following at certain points. revealed no errors or misprints. F. B. M. 
\s a specimen of book-making art the 
volume pretty thoroughly justifies the 
publishers’ motto, Sans Tache,—Without 
Blemish. Toward attaining such ex- 
cellency the stimulus to the various rence Weaver. 
craftsmen employed by the firm is the Scribner’s Sons. 

honor of being given credit, at the back 
of the book, over their own names, for The author, here, has almost reviewed 
the parts they individually have had in it. his book for us in tabloid form in its sub- 
| Thus, even with modern machine pro- title. Certainly he has given us an excel- 
| duction, the workman has a good deal of lently readable and entertaining picture 
the old creative distinctiveness that used of the great architect whose centenary so 
to be an incentive to the artist or crafts- recently recalled him to general attention. 
man who made the object embodying his Mr. Weaver has generously sacrificed 
ideals entirely with his own hands. his personal opinion of Wren to an honest 
F. B. M. effort to give vivid glimpses and con- 
temporary pictures of the man himself, 
revealing him as a man of intensely 

ANUAL or CuttivatTep PLants, by inquiring and experimentative mind, 
L. H. Bailey. Published by The humanist like the architect-inventors of 
Macmillan Company, New York. Renaissance Italy, in short, as proclaimed 
in the sub-title—a scientist, scholar and 
A book of 850 pages, in rather small architect. 


IR CuRIsTOPHER WREN: SCIENTIST, 
SCHOLAR AND ARCHITECT, by Law- 
Published by Charles 




















print, 


comprising, 


in astounding com- (Continued on page 148) 
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For brightening up 
indoors and out— 


Y ou’LL FiInp everything at Lewis & Conger’s. In the 
smal] space of this advertisement, we have attempted, by 
showing a few things that are appropriate to the season, to sug- 
gest dozens of garden and household appliances that are here 
awaiting your call. 

The newest things, the best things, the things that are most 
carefully planned for your convenience; those are what you 
may expect when you come to Lewis & Conger’s. 








S 
The Vital Automatic Vacuum Cleaner 
works by hand and makes its own 
~ power. Its first cost is half that 
> of any cleaner that can compare with 
i . it for efficiency and it costs nothing 
to operate. It is a simple, strong, 
durable mechanism. Endorsed by 
, . = Good Housekeeping Institute. Com- 
\ - Sy * plete, $33.75. 
> eh . 5 
_ 
j 
In this handy nail-box are _ nails, , 
screws, tacks, cuphooks, picture-hooks, T . 
screw eyes, and brass-headed nails, 7 (Za fim 
as well as hammer, screw-driver, —— am i ae ha 
tack-lifter, and gimlet. In the Spring SD ttea> ERs) ) 
and through the year it proves its - a Reey: Rie / 
worth a thousand times, $6.75. a “Rig o 
a - 
ma = ta” 
S _ — le 
No-Moth will keep morhs from entering 
your closet to occupy your clothes 
while you don’t. Its pleasant cedar- 
odor does not cling to clothes, vet 
it drives away the boldest moth. $2. 
Refill bottle, $1.50 
The Utility Basket has astonishing 


space for carrying miscellaneous things. 
It is light—woven of strong, flexible 
grass—and it serves countless pur- 


poses. As good for toys or soiled 
clothes as for firewood. Hangs up 
flat. Unlined, $1.38; jute-lined, 


$2.25. 





This sturdy luggage stand, finished in 
ivory, walnut, or mahogany, with 
straps of heavy webbing, will support 
a steamer trunk or traveling bag at a 





convenient height for your guests. 
Folded, it takes scarcely any space. 
$7.50. 
'z To 
For feminine gardeners there is noth- € —_ » 
ing so fine as these light, strong £ - = ew 
steel tools imported from England. - 7 
Solid ash handles, just the right =- 
length. The set, $11.25. Chil- A — ae | 
dren’s size, same fine workmanship, a (——— } 
$8.75 -_ = 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


JEwIS& CONGER 


45th St. and Sixth Avenue 


“A Houseful of Housewares” 


M-24 

LEWIS & CONGER 

45th Street & Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, collect, the items checked; ( 


( 


ity basket at $ 3; 


) Vital Cleaner; ( 
) Garden tool set at $ 3 ( ) Luggage stand finish; ( 
) Nail box complete; ( ) 


your 


“Modern Home Equipment.” 
Name 


Address 


) No-Moth; 
) Util- 
free booklet, 
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REFRIGERATORS 








-for all Purposes 


Residence of Charles 
Schreiner, San Antonio, 
Texas, Emmett T. Jack- 
son, architect, one of the 
many fine homes 


equipped witha McCray. 


Invisible, but °Uital 


IDDEN beneath the handsome exterior, are those essen- 
tial qualities which make the McCray efficient and eco- 
nomical—the refrigerator you should have in your home! 

First there is design—the patented McCray construction — 
which insures constant circulation of cold, dry air through every 
storage compartment. Then highest grade materials, cok proved 
best for its particular purpose; expert craftsmanship, developed 
in our third of a century experience; unswerving Codey to an 
ideal of quality in every detail of construction. 

Staunchly built to keep cold air in and warm air out, the 
McCray protects the family’s health, assures wholesome, palat- 
able meals, saves food and money. 

The McCray may beused withoutchange for either ice or mechan- 
ical refrigeration. Outside icing feature originated and developed 
by McCray, available ifdesired. Residence models from $35.00 up. 

Remember, McCray builds refrigerators for every purpose — 
for hotels, clubs, hospitals, restaurants, stores and markets, as 
well as homes of every size. 

Send for further information. We'll gladly suggest equip- 


ment to meet your particular needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
2413 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 


Look for the McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the refrigerator equipment in the 
better stores, markets, restaurants, hotels, 
and in sod This name plate gives positive as- 





surance of foods kept fresh, pure and wholesome. 
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Karpen Upholstered Furniture. 








KARPEN 
FURNITURE® 
WEEK 








fF KARPEN 


ranteed 
Construction 


FURRETURE / 


The Claridge Group 


/ 


April 26 to May 3 


Furniture 
coincide 


Karpen 


timed to 


Week is 
with the 
Spring Furnishing Season. 


Watch for the newspaper an- 
nouncement of your local 
Karpen Furniture dealer. 
During this annual furniture 
event you can save money on 
your furniture purchases. 
And the Karpen trade-mark 
on each piece is your assur- 
rance of Genuine 
Karpen Furniture 

exclusive STYLE and 
yuaranteed construc 

tion 


Dealers everywhere 
will show a wonder- 
ful assortment of 
Karpen Furniture 
for your living room, 


S EARTan ©¢& 
oistered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 


wrniture, and W 


Manufacturers Karpen fine U 
and Enameled Cane 


Bor-811 &. Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO 


ety 





Karpen Handwoven Piber Furniture. 


oe AP BN 


sun room, hall and library. 


The illustrations on this page 
representative of the 
special designs and new 
cover-fabrics which will be 
featured by your local Kar- 
pen dealer during Karpen 
Furniture Week—at special 
All are distinctly 
modern and luxurious. 


are 





pric es. 


Write us for name 
of nearest Karpen 
dealer—also a copy 
of “Better Homes,” 
a book of modern 
interiors, with color 
charts. It will be 
mailed to you free 
on request. Address 
Dept. L-S. 


BROS. 


Chairs 
g7th and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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The entire career of Sir Christopher 
Wren is broadly, but by no means care- 
lessly, sketched in this small volume and 
the author has made room for plentiful 
quotations from contemporary sources, 
and for a full account of the designing 
and building of St. Pauls. 

In commenting upon the proposed 
demolition of some of Wren’s London 
churches, Mr. Weaver has withdrawn 
himself from the general hysteria on this 
subject, and points out that these 
churches are of uneven merit, and that 
some of them could be spared without 
irreparable loss. A thoughtful student of 
the architecture of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Mr. Weaver is able to point out which 
of the smaller churches deserves pre- 
servation, and which are of less architect- 
ural significance. 

Among the quotations from the lang- 
uage of Sir Christopher himself are to be 
found such quaint and illuminating bits 
as the following: 

“Although Architecture contains many 
excellent Parts, besides the ranging of 
Pil'ars, yet Curiosity may lead us to con- 
sider whence this Affectation arose 
originally, so as to judge nothing beauti- 
ful but what was adorned with Columns, 
even where there was no real use for 
them.—It will be to the purpose, there- 
fore, to examine whence proceeded this 
affectation of a Mode which hath con- 
tinued now at least 3,000 years, and the 
rather, because it may lead us to the 
Grounds of Architecture, and by what 
steps this Humour of Colonnades came 
into Practice in old Ages”. 

A humanist, a scholar, but by no means 
a pedant, Sir Christopher is revealed in 
Mr. Weaver’s book as an eager, industri- 
ous and phenomenally patient and modest 
gentleman who left his world the more 
beautiful for his work, and his friends 
and acquaintances the more enriched by 
contact with him, M. P. 


pe Houses, by Gilbert Murtagh. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In the adventure of building a house 
it seems the prospective builder stands 
continuously in need of advice, admoni- 
tion and encouragement, else there 
would be no such perennial need as seems 
to exist for the successive books on this 
subject. These books, indeed, seem to 
be in the nature of hardy perennials. 
Even a prolonged hard frost of high 
building costs does not seem to discourage 
the vigorous roots. 

We cannot discover anything new in 
this new book on small houses, nor can 
we find anything that is not constructively 
helpful. While the author’s advice is 
rather categorical and hurried, the book 
possesses the inherent merit that attaches 
to any consecutive presentation of fairly 
complete information gathered into one 
receptacle. Certainly “Small Houses” 
does compare with H. Vanderwoort 
Walsh’s “Construction of the Small 
House” which appeared last year, though 
the scope of the two books purports to be 
about the same. Mr. Murtagh has put 
a good deal of earnest work into his 
illustrations and his advice on planning 
seems as though it should constructively 
help the average prospective builder. 

The book embraces some good plain 
advice about grounds, and boldly invades 
the field of interior decoration. We have 
always felt that writers of general treatises 
for general readers do their readers no 
great service by presenting outline 
diagram charts showing “intensities” and 
“primaries, binaries and hues and half 
neutralized colors.” These charts, given 
in plain black and white, usually make 
people unhappy, and tend to make a 
mysterious cult of color. Lacking the 
key to the mystery, people are likely to 
feel that whatever the color scheme they 
have, or plan to have, it is probably 
wrong, and that lost in a maze of “bin- 


aries” and the like, they may never attain 
a correct and proper color scheme. 

A color scheme which is pleasant t 
live with is all that is necessary, whether 
it is correct or not,—and the same though: 
holds true of much pertaining to the 
design and furnishing of a house, be it 
large or small. M. P. 


IELD Boox or Common Rocks AND 
Mrinerats. By Frederick Brewster 
Loomis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Amid the rapidly increasing apprecia- 
tion being given by Americans to outdoor 
activities, in which are found refreshment 
and recuperation by those to whom mere 
play and sport are not satisfying, there 
is naturally more attention being paid to 
the rocks and the minerals that help t 
constitute them and to give them their 
forms and their colors which make them 
fitting subjects for study in association 
with the plant life as found in nature and 
as employed in reproducing naturalistic 
surroundings around dwellings that other- 
wise would appear bald or too artificial. 
The colors alone make interesting study 
We Americans are not yet awake, in our 
gardening, in ornamenting our buildings 
and in art in general as are the inhabitants 
of the Old World to the enjoyment that 
colors are capable of affording. The 
marble statues of the Parthenon were 
brightly painted. Among the stones one 
finds the riches colors. Was it not Ruskin 
who taught that gems show colors that 
are the purest and the most intense? 

This handbook supplies a need that has 
long been felt by those amateurs who love 
to dig and pick in mountain and quarry. 
Amateurs, amateurs, that is, who are only 
novices can not advisedly be referred to 
Dana or Brush or Penfield, for experience 
has taught that novices would soon be 
lost in the quicksands of scientific lan- 
guage. Here is presented a neatly printed 
handbook of pocket size and of only 285 
pages, each of which induces the reader to 
explore a little further for a beautifully 
printed plate or interesting text. 

Perhaps the title had better been “Field 
Book of Minerals and Common Rocks”, 
for that is the order of subject matter in 
the text. The preface, introductory chap- 
ter and Chapter II on Forms and Proper- 
ties of Minerals should be read carefully. 
There is just enough crustallography in 
this second chapter to be helpful to the 
mineral enthusiast. The Key to Minerals 
in Chapter III is a valuable part of the 
volume; but, like all other keys, such as 
those for plants and insects, it requires 
some study, coupled with an ever widen 
ing experience, to acquire a keen apprecia- 
tion of the terms “streak” and “hardness” 
and a perfect color sense. 

The arrangement of minerals first and 
rocks second is commendable, as is also 
the departure from the mineralogical 
scheme of elements, sulphides, carbonates 
etc. to that of the metallic and non-metal- 
lic elementary groups. The use of form- 
ulas and scientific terms is not predom- 
inate and can be wholly ignored by those 
who wish to do so, without detracting in 
the least from the interest aroused in col- 
lecting “stones”. 

The printing is eminently clear and 
uniform and a delight to the eye. The 
ink, paper, sharpness of type and good 

ister contribute toward making a wel! 
printed page. The binding, however, 
would not last well with the usual usage 
given to such handbooks in the field 
Soft leather and flexible back are pro- 
nouncedly better, but of course more ex- 
pensive. The price of $3.50 placed upon 
the book is quite fair. Typographical er- 
rors are scarce, the omission of a o in 
“Limoniteon” on page 51 being the only 
one noticed casually. 

The drawings and photographs are 
generally satisfactory and useful. The 
author is to be congratulated upon being 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Living Rooms 





Sun Rooms 





AiR-Way equipped living Plenty of fresh air or absolute 
rooms may be thrown wide protection against the weather 
open to the cooling breeze combine to make Ai R-Way 
whenever the thermometer the most perfect enclosure for 


begins to climb 


sun rooms 





More Light-More Air 


for every roomin the house 





“In the support of life and pres- 








ervation of health,” says Chicago’s 


ey SSAA _ 
oe Commissioner of Health, “the irm- 
v A x portance of sunshine and fresh air 
oe ‘ cannot be overestimated.” Because 
— tae a | it floods the entire home with sun- 
‘ eet shine and fresh air, AiR-Way 


Ty ube | 
Wy [re \\ | i4 
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a nt 


Bed Rooms 


Multifold Window Hardware has 
been endorsed by health authori- 
ties, architects and home owners 


The AiR-Way equipped bedroom is 


a warm, sunshiny nook by day 
an airy sleeping porch at night 


and © £TOM sea to sea. 
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Dining Rooms 
4iR-Way equipped 
ifford 
ining while retaining 
neces of the indoor dining room 


dining 








rooms 
all the comfort of outdoor 
the conven- 





AiR-Way equipped windows slide 
and fold inside leaving an unob- 
structed opening the full width and 
depth of the frame. They open 
at a touch, without interference 
from either screens or draperies, 
and are absolutely weather-tight 
and rattle-proof when closed. AiR- 
Way windows may be partially 





Kitchens 
the housewife uickly convert 
hot, stuffy kitchen 
breezy porch 





desired. 


Write today for Catalog L-4 which 


dows can be installed in new homes 
or used to replace old-fashioned 
double-hung windows. Most hard- 
ware and lumber dealers sell this 


ik Way equipped windows enable newest and best of window hard- 


into a pleasant, 


ware. 
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SAXON 


T is in the bath- 
room that your 
little children first 
learn the rudiments of 
health and hygiene. The 
influence of the “health- 
center” on your children’s 
habits of personal cleanliness is 
in “diréct proportion to the care 
with which you have chosen the 


fixtures. 


Proper sanitation demands a 
water closet that flushes thor- 
oughly, quickly, and is of such 
material as can be most easily 
cleaned. “Tepeco” supplies such 
fixtures at a price range within 
the reach of all. 


Write for our free Plan Book 
“Bathrooms of Character” S-2 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TEKPRCOwWater Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 














Trousseau— 


The Incomparable 
McGibbon 


Linens 


pen over half a century we have been privileged to 
supply Household 


lrousseaux Linens for countless 


Hr ick : Wi 


gratified the desire so natural to every bride 


have studied their needs and their whims and 
to have the 


vers t for her home 


Should vou bn 


that it is 


planning a modest Trousseau remember 


well to build on a basis of quality. Purchase 


} 


fine things to begin with—and add to them from time to 


time prepared several very attractive trous- 
seaux lists which we shall 
in glad to send you. 


This linen center piece 
is beautifully designed 
with an unusual Italian 
motif enhanced by a 
dainty laced edging. 
18 inches. An unusual 
value at 


$5.25 


All mail orders will be given prompt attention. 


Send for our 


new tliustrate 


M)° Gibbon & GC? 


3 West 37: Street~New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


LACE 
CURTAINS 





Garden 
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(Continued from page 148 


so successful with his plates. But perhaps 
the impressions imparted by the colorings 
in the cases of silver, copper, chalcocite, 
hematite and niccolite are somewhat mis- 
leading to the novice; whereas in the lack 
of color in sulph ar, Plate 51, there is a loss 
of opportunity to have the crystals stand 


| out sharply from the matrix. 








There is a fund of information associ- 
ited usually with each mineral descrip- 
tion; but with it all why were not the ex- 
tensive uses of galena and pyrites as de- 
tectors in “wireless” mentioned? There 
are many users of these minerals who have 
no conception of what they are. It is a 
question whether ethylene should be 
mentioned as a constituent of natural 
gas since its presence is listed at such low 
percentage as to be negligible and even 
lisputable. The reference to the pres- 
ence of members of the “benzine” series in 
petroleum on page 227 should be to that 
of the “benzene” series. 

Withal the author is to be congratulated 
upon the production of such an interest- 
ing and useful and much needed hand- 
book. It is sufficiently complete and 
comprehensive for all ordinary use. 
]. Howard Graham. F. B. M. 


ARDENS 1 THE Makinc. By 
J Walter H. Godfrey. B. T. Batsford. 


Here is a nice volume that should be 
taken as an antidote to the teaching of 
William Robinson. He, like other great 
luminaries of thought almost without ex- 
ception, went out upon a tangent. Led 
by his brilliancy the designers of gardens 
and landscapes roamed far into the 
meadows and woods and along the banks 
of ponds and streams, with Nature. But 
the pendulum had to swing back, to use 
another incongruous figure, and it began 
to be perceived that while the true way 


| was not to be found in the extravagant 
| formalism of the past; there had to be 
some return to it. It began to be realized 


that in design the wild could be brought 
into too intimate contact with the 
building, just as in the excess of formalism 
the plan of the building was carried too far 
out into the wild. Mr. Godfrey was not 
afraid to assert that “architectural 
principles and garden design must go 
together”, and that the architect, if he be 
a master of his art, should not be for- 
bidden to harmonize the immediate sur- 
roundings of the building with the form 
of the fabric itself. The outdoor part of 
the home can not safely be left to a man 
who is only a gardener, even though he 


| be a good gardener, for “gardening is a 
| craft, and, if you will, a science; garden 
| design is an art, and requires different 





knowledge, and faculties of quite another 
order”. 

So this is a good and a wise little book, 
written with the staid country homes of 
gentlemen and manor seats of the “tight 
little island” of England in view, before 
the war, even; the preface was dated just 
a few wecxs before the beginning of that 
holocaust. But the principles are sound 
and the publishers seem to have had their 
fingers upon the pulse of the times in 
bringing it forth afresh. 

It confines itself, with unusual stead- 
fastness, to its purpose, and sets forth, 
in very good English, enforced by toler- 
ably good drawings in black and white, 
some of which are birdseye views, the 
three principles that should control 
design: (1) Simplicity of treatment and 
harmony with existing conditions; (2) 
the avoidance of all inordinate display 
and the cultivation of privacy, with that 
ample protection and shelter which, make 
for the maximum of usefulness and 


| beauty in the garden domain,—repose; 


and rational and purposeful plan of the 
house and (3) the garden together. So it 
says much about landscape architecture 
and almost nothing about landscape 


| gardening; much about stone and brick 


and timber and almost nothing about 
grass and trees and flowering plants. 
For laying out and planting parks and 
private grounds of any extent, or for 
planting or tending a garden it conse- 
quently yields but little help; but along 
that line in which the builders of homes 
even professional architects and land- 
scape architects among us Americans 
come woefully short, the unifying of the 
outdoors with the indoors it is exceed- 
ingly helpful F. B. M. 


DVENTURES in My GarpeNn AND 
Rock GArpeN. By Louise Beebe 
Wilder. Doubleday, Page and Company. 


It was to be expected that something 
good would be produced when so pro- 
lific and so successful a writer of garden 
books as Louise Beebe Wilder set about 
telling of her large new garden. To this 
new garden she has brought not only her 
quite extraordinary talent for making 
garden pictures but also the choicest of 
the growing things she learned most to 
love in the former gardens. And, realizing 
the opportunity, growers of plants fine 
and rare all over the country, glad to have 
her friendship, have contributed from 
their treasures so that the new garden, 
which has had but two summers, al- 
ready is literally “furnished from the ends 
of the earth.” 

First, among her Thoughts on Winter 
Green, clear and crisp as are the snow 
crystals themselves, there is focussing 
upon the opinion that “the mixed bonbon 
style of planting evergreens is one of the 
worst manifestations of our present day 
gardening” and that “upon the lawn of a 
little place one well grown Hemlock tree 
and one Dogwood or gay Japanese 
Crabapple would give infinitely more 
pleasure than a dozen expensive midgets 
each striving to make its personality felt 
above that of its neighbors”. But there 
are not just thoughts and opinions: we 
sally forth actually to meet the spring and 
the leadership we have makes the ad- 
venture right enjoyable. 

The bold harbingers of the new year 
are introduced each with words that 
characterize it most happily. This con- 
sistency in the use of the fitting adjective 
or descriptive phrase imparts to the book 
a unique charm. Human characteristics 
are bestowed upon various inhabitants 
of the garden with the same delicious 
naivete that gives the imagery of the 
ancient Greeks its immortal savoriness. 
This feature of style is most in evidence 
in the chapter that, with sarcasm playful 
and yet biting, entitled The Meek that 
Inherit the Earth, treats of plants recom- 
mended in the catalogues as “useful for 
covering rough banks and for the rock 
garden”. One is referred to as “a graceless 
outlaw, lovely and conscienceless, that 
will take what is its neighbor’s without 
hesitation”. The reader’s memory goes 
back to the wily infant Hermes who 
stole away the Sun God’s cattle and 
provoked, by sly winks, as he made 
denial, the laughter of the Olympians. 
The Dead Nettle introduced as “very 
attractive, but equipped with seven 
league boots, a practiced runner”. And 
who that has once made acquaintance 
with Gregory’. Spruce can henceforth 
fail to associate with it the words “a fat 
dumpy atom of a spruce, bristling with 
needles that point in all directions”? 

It is delightful to walk with the author 
among “Violets of Hill and Dale”, to 
listen to “A Lady of Little Bulbs”, to fol- 
low her skilled lead in “Collecting Crane’s- 
bills”, to have one’s eyes opened wider to 
“Poppy Magic” and to be shown how he 
who will may profit “By Benefit of Seeds”. 
But, like the author, we shall do better 
to confine ourselves more to two matters 
that give this book at once a foremost 
place in the garden literature of America. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Not if your gums bleed easily | 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s ia 
Pye rhea, destroyer of teeth and health, pla ys 
no favorites 
Dental records show that four persons out of | 
every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea’s victims. 
Heed Nature's warning — tender, bleeding 
gums—before it is too late. 
Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes 
by regular visits to your dentist and by brush # 


ing your teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Forhan's For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
’ or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 

| teeth white, the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years 


in the treatment of Pyorrhea. 











For your own sake, make sure that you get it 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
At all druggists, 35¢c and 6oc in tubes 


orhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 
More than a tooth paste— 

it checks Pyorrhea 
VL 


(gums. 
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RJ Forkan DDS 


Forhan Company 
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The Primrose has needed in this country 


| a scholarly and practical work correspond- 


ing to that done for it in Great Britain 
by John MacWatt. To this subject is 


| devoted exactly one-seventh of the book, 


50 pages,—and within that small 
compass even the person most capable 
of ardently devoting himself to this flower 
of poetic sentiment can find satisfaction. 
Some of the loveliest pictures in the book, 

and there are nearly a score and a half, 
all excellent,—show how great a place 
the Primrose might have along stony 


| paths and in that now so popular form of 
| gardens, the rock garden. 








And this is the second prominent topic. 
In the chapter Creating the Landscape 
are told adventures bold and yet always 
justified by the issues. A valuable chapter 
on Soils contains lists of plants requiring 
various kinds of soil and this is followed 
by a detailed setting forth of other 
particular requirements. But the chapter 
after that constitutes one of the most 
needed essays in modern horticultural 
literature, with the title “Shrubs for the 
Rock Garden”. With it accessible there 
should no longer exist the common fault 
of tameness of plant life in the midst of 
natural ruggedness, for an evergreen or 
deciduous shrub can be selected for per- 
fect adaptation to almost any kind of site 
in the midst of dwarfed “alpines”. Nor, if 
there should be sudden failure with any 
of the perennials need any parch of the 
rock garden pass the summer and the 
autumn in bare nakedness, for twenty- 
one annuals are described for that 
emergency. 

lor good measure there are put into 
a few less than a hundred pages of rather 
fine print illuminative and instructive 
original observations on the growing of 
rock plants and, on top of that, condensed 
lists of plants for special purposes in the 
rock garden and for pleasing combina- 
tions. A concluding feature, worthy of 
being imitated by other books dealing 
with special subjects, consists of the 
names and addresses of nurseries and 
collectors of native American plants that 
are appropriate for wild places and the 
rock garden, F. B. M. 


Edited 


(SUE TIVATED EVERGREENS. 
The Macmillan 


by L. H. Bailey. 
Company, New York. 


A quartet of reasons makes this a very 
notable work. First, Evergreens con- 
stitute, because of their variety of forms, 
size and general character as well as their 
perennial elegance, the largest and most 
important element in landscape design on 
all scales; Second, With all their import- 
ance they are now relatively of high price 
and hard to obtain, in the United States 
of America, because of Federal quarantine 
which shuts out the enormous quantities 
of “growing-on” stock that used to be 
imported from Holland and other parts of 
Europe and because they are of slow 
growth; Third, The propagation of many 
varieties is difficult and too little under- 
stood by Americans, who furthermore 
have lacked the patience and the trained 
nursery helpers so requisite; Fourth, 
The authors of the book are experts, each 
in his own portion of the field, chosen by 
the one man whose acquaintance with all 
details of the subject is quite extra- 
ordinary, whom any student of anything 
relating to plants would be glad to serve, 
and who is gifted with a genius for grace- 
ful literary expression. 

All departments and all phases of the 
complex subject, which has a range from 
ground-creeping plants like the Japanese 
Spurge up to the Redwood, one specimen 
of which lifts its head 340 feet into the 
air, are handled in ways scholarly, refined 
and thoroughly practical, with the ex- 
ception of the propagation of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, somehow strangely 
omitted. In faultless arrangement and 


covering, with print fine but of high fegree 
of legibility, 204 pages of this magnificent 
and large volume is found to be the 
most painstaking botanical treatment the 
subject ever has received. The credit 
for it belongs to Alfred Rehder of the 
Arnold Arboretum. In this department 
of the work the names obey the Inter- 
national Rules of Botanical Nomen- 
clature, as is well, for thus can there be 
better correlation with «other existing 
books and essays of the Ciaracter; but in 
cases in which the name advocattd by 
the American Joint Committee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature and printed in 
their book “Standardized Plant Names” 
differs, that name is given as an alterna- 
tive. The common names are all those 
that have received this committee’s 
approval. 

If the other joint authors had used the 
names so carefully it would have been 
better, particularly because they have 
concerned themselves with aspects of the 
treatment that are of more general interest 
and that appeal more to persons who do 
not themselves, as a rule, make exact 
study of terminology Their labors are 
highly commendatory in other respects, 
however. In poetic and imaginative scope, 
with diction and eloquence of expression 
that harmonize with those of the general 
editor, they first present, not without 
some of the dramatic fervor of Long- 
fellow, Bryant and Whittier writing of 
the same trees, the Coniferous Ever- 
greens in the Landscape. But as men 
practically engaged in the handling of 
these great gifts of Nature, R. S. Hosmer 
of Cornell University, and O. C. Simonds 
and S. F. Hamblin skilled in landscape 
design and in the art of instruction, they 
bring the trees out of the woods and home 
to us as it were, or at least more in- 
timately into our somewhat man-made 
surroundings and give us greater ap- 
preciation of their worth as parts of our 
environment when they are placed with 
true artistry. All matters, big and little, 
relative to making the trees feel at home 
in such surroundings are discussed by that 
man who might almost be regarded as a 
wizard in the general care and handling 
of plants of the garden, John Dunbar, of 
Rochester’s Highland Park, and that 
other man whose skill seems to be almost 
as magical in moving large trees and 
making them grow, Henry Hicks, whose 
practical wisdom is supplemented by 
others skilled as but few men in the 
country are in that most difficult branch 
of nursery propagation, the branch made 
additionally difficult by the fact that so 
many of the subjects are exotic and not 
yet understood. 

The Adaptation of Conifers naturally 
follows as the third main topic. The 
choice of authors for this also has been a 
happy one, not only in that Dunbar, 
Brett, Macoun, Bollinger and Braunton 
are well versed and of long experience but 
also in that they have had their experience 
in various parts of the country and amidst 
conditions made divers by factors other 
than those of latitude merely. The most 
striking among their new contributions 
to our knowledge is made by their careful 
noting of the trees’ behavior in later life; 
the books and the treatises of other forms 
that have appeared in the fifty-five years 
that have elapsed since the Book of 
Evergreens by Josiah Hoopes have been 
few, small and fragmentary. In the case 
of no other plants is this phase of the 
subject so pregnant, for, as the gifted 
Author observes in the Preface, Ever- 
greens “have a strong juvenile habit and 
quality and they age gradually into a 
picturesque maturity, each one with 
outstanding individuality”. Concerning 
garden treasures so costly, then, of not 
money so much as of time, it is valuable 
forecasts that are found here. There is 
prudent teaching also about selecting 
sources of any one species: the Cedar of 

(Continued on page 156) 
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The first ride in your new closed 
car might prove to be the last if you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 
of escape and fire may start instantly. 


With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car, Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 

















Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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Lebanon has hardiness in a climate like 
that of western New York State only in 
its race derived from the highest moun- 
tains of Asia Minor; all over the northern 
and north-eastern States the Douglas-fir 
is hardy only in forms derived from the 
interior of the continent and not in the 
form from the western coastal regions. 
But new conifers too are set before us, 
like the new dwarf White Spruce from 
Alberta, which is going to be very valuable 
in formal gardening. 

Like all treasured possessions, change- 
able and not subject to change with time, 
however, these prizes at all stages need 
safeguarding. Largely because of their 
being immigrants many become the prey 
of insects and are exposed to diseases and 
injuries, while even the natives lamentably 
are prone to succumb in these days when 
Nature has to a great extent been put out 
of joint by man’s insatiable longing for 
a widening and deepening and elevating 
of interests. So this very comprehensive 
work must have its hospital department. 
It could be in no safer hands than those 
of Doctors Crosby, Palmer and Dickson, 
to whom the national government and 
state governments have issued certificates 
permitting them to practice. They 
willingly instruct us in diagnosis and go 
even further than to show us how to give 
first aid. Like all sensible men practicing 
medicine and kindred arts they hold us 
back when we in our anxiety would go 
too far and persuade us not to dose 
immoderately and not to “operate” more 
than it is necessary to help Nature to do 
her loved work of healing and restoring 
and imparting new life. 

Some of Nature’s secrets but lately 
discovered by that devoted searcher 
among the family of plants that has been 
so reluctant to “make up” with man, the 
ericaceous, shares with us discoveries that 
when finished will undoubtedly result in 
complete solution. 

The concluding contribution, made by 
R. W. Curtis of Cornell University, is a 
kind of summary of the instructions of 
this very instructive book. As a result of 
unsparing exertions in research he fur- 
nishes, in a Check-list of Woody Ever- 
greens, items of information to guide in 
the selection and the care of these plants 
from Maine to California’ and from 
Canada to Florida. 

The handsomeness of this beautiful 
volume is enhanced by forty-eight 
half-tone plates, almost without exception 
clear in minutest details, illustrating for 
the most part the more deserving of the 
less familiar subjects; pictures of several 
more could be wished for. Most of the 
less known species and varieties have their 
identification helped by skilfully made 
drawings that serve the purpose better 
than would photographic reproductions 
which are sometimes actually encumbered 
by representation of details of what is 
merely seen upon the surface, as a good 
portrait painter can excel the camera 
which works with mechanical precision 
but is lacking in intelligence to interpret. 








HE American Rose ANNUAL FOR 
1924. The American Rose Society, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Biggest and best!” It is a pleasure 
to be able to say that of the 1924 volume 
of The American Rose Annual, for of 
all the horticultural books that come 
to a reviewer's desk each year none is 
more eagerly awaited than this com- 
pendium of the best in Rose experience, 
advice and progress. Those who love the 


absorbing interest from cover to cover. 


Queen of Flowers never fail to find it of 


It is one of the valuable privileges of 
membership in a society that has gone 
far and will go much farther in its avowed 
purpose “‘to increase the general interest in 
the cultivation and improve the standard 
of excellence of the Rose for all people.” 

Eminently fitting is it that this ninth 
successive volume of the Annual should 
be the best, for its publication marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society’s 
founding. From a most modest beginning 
in 1899 the membership has increased to 
nearly 4,000 in 1924—a gratifying growth 
not the least ‘of whose accomplishments 
is the production of the present volume. 

It is difficult to single out for partic- 
ular mention any special features of this 
200-page symposium with its profuse 
late illustrations in color, halftone and 
ine, for so many crowd forward that wise 
selection becomes a task. But at the 
risk of slighting other features equally 

important, the following may be set 
down as suggestive of the scope and 
all-around value of the book: 

The Story of the Mary Wallace Rose, 
the epoch-making new variety intro- 
duced by co-operation between the 
Department of Agriculture and the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, is told in color picture 
and in interesting detail. Another Rose 
in the same series to be introduced in 
1925 is announced as “Heart of Gold.” 

Two New Municipal Rose Gardens 
are described and pictured, and Rose 
successes all over the United States as 
well as in Italy, Germany, China and 
Jepan are entertainingly described. 

The Rose as a Cut Flower is treated by 
two national authorities in such fashion 
as to provide complete information as 
to modern tendencies. The Rose for 
every back-yard is again presented in 
“The Favored Roses of All America,” 
detailing the favorite dozen bush Roses 
and the favorite dozen climbing sorts, 
collectively and in seven climatic zones. 

The Member’s Rose Forum present 
inquiries from seventy-six amateurs all 
over America, with replies. Rose Notes, 
in a new form, adds fifty separate 
paragraphs, separated into six sections 
for convenience, and _ carrying on 
the intimate personal relation of Rose 
growing in a fashion wholly unusual. 

The New Roses of All the World in- 
cludes accurate advance descriptions of 
138 varieties produced in Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. Another 
advance note is found in five articles 
describing new strains originated in 
Australia and adapted, it is believed, to 
sections of the United States now needing 
that adaptation. 

Seven articles of authoritative character 
bear on the production of new Roses in 
America for America and by Americans. 
Some original advance statements are 
included in five articles on winter protec- 
tion and manuring. 

Nor has the literary side of the Rose 
been neglected. There is a delightful 
essay by the President based on Oppen- 
heim’s “Bread and Roses,” and an ap- 
pealing bit of blank verse in Mr. Morgan's 
“What My Garden Means to Me.” A 
curiously interesting relation of London 
Punch with the first Rose show (1858) is 
brought out in Mr. Baker's article on 
Dean Hole and the First Rose Show. 

A sketchy and inadequate hint, this, 
of a volume whose pages include 104 
articles and in the making of which 167 
persons have participated. Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, the editor, is to be congrat- 
ulated on the skill with which he has 
assembled these items of Rose lore into 
a book of fascinating interest and per- 
manent value. 
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cAmong its 
other advantages — 


SPEAKMAN .SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM-HAS A SHOWER 


Seen 


the shower saves the tiring 
back-bending over the 
tub when bathing children 


ND still another advantage is 

the time that the shower saves— 

you can give the children a bath in 

a couple of minutes or take a shower 
yourself in that time. 

Then there is the cleanliness of the 
shower—what the pores have been 
cleansed of is washed away instantly — 
the water is used but once. 

Our booklet “Once Used Water” will 
show you the shower best suited to your 
present bathroom. Or, it will perhaps give 
you some hints or suggestions if you are 
building. We will send a copy; will you 
please mention your plumber’s name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
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On this old balcony 
Washington was made president 


EXT to Independence Hall in Philadelphia stands the 

hardly less famous Congress Hall. One of the features 
of the latter building is a balcony of wrought iron, as simple 
and unpretentious as the edifice it adorns. But many are the 
great events this little balcony has seen in its long life, among 
them being Washington’s second inauguration as President. 
Time has treated kindly this balcony which is older than the United 
States of America. A century and a half of storm and sun have left 


few traces to mark the passing of the years. Nor is this strange when 
we remember the rust-resisting qualities of wrought iron. 


In specifying Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe, the user knows 
that he is getting a lasting pipe at reasonable cost. At not much more 
than the price of steel pipe, Reading gives from two to three times 
longer service—two or three times greater protection against leaks 
that will surely mean expensive repairs 
and may result in serious property dam- 


age. The U. S. Realty Building at 


New York City, 
is typical of the 


115 Broadway, 


The extra “leakage insurance” alone is 
worth a few cents extra cost per foot. On 
a cost per year basis “Reading” is the 
least expensive pipe you can buy. 


important 


structures equipped with Reading 
Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Genuine 





‘Reading’ on Every Length 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Pittsburgh Baltimore 

Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati 

Seattle New York Los Angeles 
Tulsa Houston 


READING P 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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Ancient mystic China has passed away, 
but echoes of her surpassing artistry 
come down to us in imperishable ex 
amples of her silver urns and vessels. 
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HROUGH the march of | 
centuries 
the silversmith has 
Today 
raftsmen work only 


dim, forgotten 
the art of 
Shever 


Towle 
in Solid 


faltered. 


Silver 


The are 
bitered rare designs that range 


Sterling ). 


bride and hostess 


rom rich adornment to classic 


implicity. These your jeweler 
vill gladly 
edding or anniversary gifts. 
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A thought for the Mah Jongg 
ess — Towle Chinese 
ppendale sandwich 

and bonbon dishes 
prizes or table 
pointments. 


Sond *"Sterling,’’ 
of Solid Silver, 
On every piece. 
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One of the most frequently encouniercd 


everlastings, 
tractive, ts 


and one of the 
Common 


most 
Immortelle, 


al- 
or 


Xeranthemum annuum 


FLOWERS 


DR. E. 


HESE peculiar garden flowers, which 

although they produce blooms cap- 
able of being presery ed for an indefinite 
number of years, are still comparatively 
rare in the garden. They are for the 
most part annuals such as the immortelle 
or Globe Amaranth. They are natives of 
Africa and Australia where these peculiar 
and unique flowers form real carpets at 
an elevation of ten thousand feet, and 
whose color ranges from bright red to 
yellow and white, giving a pleasing effect 
to the mountain ranges. Their value in 
the garden has not, as yet, been univer- 
sally appreciated, although, when planted 
in groups in a light soil and in a sunny 
situation, they are quite willing to flower. 
The seeds can be sown in the hotbed in 
March; in April they are’sown in the open. 
Then, from June to late in the fall, their 
flowers will make their appearance, and 
as one has bloomed, another will be ready 
to take its place. 

Under certain conditions these plants 
are well adapted for those places in the 
garden having a poor type of soil. But 
for those places which are exceptionally 


EVERL 


TING 
BADE 


hot, plants must be selected which, under 
natural conditions, live in such localities 
The beds should never be fertilized to any 
great extent, although leaf mold and other 


decaying vegetable matter can be added 
as well as lime mortar if the soil is not 
naturally loose. Sand can also be added 


but this depends entirely upon the type 
of soil available. 

The flowers of these everlasting 
flowers are primarily used to make so 
called permanent bouquets; for the 
blooms are provided with dry, mem- 
branous, varicolored, petals which do 
not dry out and wilt. They are naturall) 
dry, and a special method of preparation 
is not necessary. The flowers are cut 
with a part of their petiol, just befor 
they have opened to their full size. T! 
they are hung in a shady spot to dry 
after which a thin paper covered wir 
(green) is wrapped around the blossoms, 
a few paper leaves added if desired, and 
the bouquet placed in a dry vase. 

Ammobium alatum, a native of Aus- 
tralia, can be cultivated in pots if so 

Continued on page 162) 
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The seeds of the 


Winged Everlasting, 


Ammobium 


aialum, an effective variely with golden yellow flowers, 


should be sown in 


April. 








Their soil should be 


moist 
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Women know- Be 
the advantages of | 


Softened Water 


1924 





LI", Su cant do THIS > sain 
with HARD water 


Duro-Softened Water is softer than rainwater and as cleam and pure 
as your city water; for it és your city water passed through a mineral 
sand that automatically removes all traces of hardness. In it, soap lathers 
freely. 


It is ideal for bathing, washing and shaving. In cooking, Duro-soft- 
ened water brings out the natural flavor and tenderness of the foods. 
No water can be more delightful to drink. 


Water 
Softener 
The Duro Water Softener has many advan- 
tages over older types. It employs the upward 
flow principle—admittedly the best engineer- 
ing practice. There is no packing of mineral. 


Regeneration is a simple process, quickly per- 
formed. Simplicity and efficiency are the out- 
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Water Softener 
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standing features of the Duro rapid-rate 
upward-flow principle. 


Duro Household Water Softeners are built 
in four sizes, with a range in capacity from 
the smallest to the largest homes. The large 
sizes are also used in beauty parlors, commer- 
cial laundries, restaurants, etc. A Duro Soft- 
ener can’ bewéasily installed in either an old 
or ttew residence or building. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 
and name of nearest Duro dealer. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 
305 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Duro Water Systems 
for cistérns, shallow wells or deep wells. 











The latest Duro 
Product. Simply con- 


nect in city water . 
s PR Ry The Duro> Puifip “6 Mfg. Co., 305 Monument Ave., 
line. Cistern and : 
Dayton, Ohio. Pleasé send me folder on “How to 
the usual double a : 
; Select a Water Softener”’ 
plumbing are un- 











necessary. 


Kirseh Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd.,454 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario 
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vary your window treatments, 





Ww Wine nalow Draperies 
‘oAdd ‘New Charm to Every | Room 
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French ‘casement 1 


~~ gs back for wind : washing 

part swi indow or ven- 
tilation. Fine for bedrooms! i . 

The Kirsch FLAT shape eliminates sagging, 
holds headings erect, insures neat hanging. 
The Kirsch Bracket has ns Sonal Fux shen lleliys, genes 
cability utility. without defacin rk. 
Ten vtdy Giek er crane 2k tnechom bo fos Ging So 
easy; yet never come down lly. 
Would you like assistance 


Vos aeaeaee & phanion ony Window Drone 
ing Book or write and tell us the effect you want, or 


scribe the window Mian: 90. dongs, Oue’ Kassel 

Decoration Service rtment will gladly help you. es oe 
Sold by better stores eve ~~ oy pings 

Leuk her dhe, hadi aieaibeseian Sed aren in eal 


Real, | belp in planning 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 243 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich.  2ver 
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Colder than Ice 


and neverMelts/ 











Frigidaire mechanism can 
be installed in your own 
ice box as illustrated. Or 
you may buy Frigidaire 
complete with our spec- 
ially built cabinet. 


$250 up 
f. o. b, Dayton, Ohio. 


— a ) 
WOO OF GENERAL mre 


Frigit 


Economical 


The Frigidaire cooling coil is 
equivalent to a 200 pound cake 
of ice. It is twelve degrees 
colder than ice and never melts. 


A 200 pound cake of ice in an 
ordinary ice-box supplies a tem- 
perature of about 55 degrees 
in the food compartments. As 
the ice melts the temperature 
rises. 

Such temperatures are too high 
for keeping food in a fresh 
healthful condition. 


Frigidaire keeps your food at a 
temperature constantly below 
50 degrees—which government 
experts demand for healthful 
food preservation. 


There is a Frigidaire in a style 
and size to exactly meet the 
requirements of your home. 
Frigidaire usually costs less than 
ice to operate and can be bought 
at an economical price and on 
easy terms. 


See Frigidaire and take advan- 
tage of our liberal purchase plan 
to get your home equipped. 


Ask your local dealer or write to the 
factory direct for our book H&°G 6 
on modern, sanitary refrigeration. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Electric Refrigeration 
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FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 158) 


Acroclinium roseum is another 
tralian form having rose colored flowers All of these are especially adapted for 
with a yellow center. The flowers are group planting if the soil is loose, well 
Seeds sown in the fertilized, and thoroughly worked as 
hotbed in March or April and trans- well as situated in a sunny place. When 
planted in May produce flowers in June cultivating them in the hotbed, flowers 
Sown in the open in April the are formed as early as June or July; if 
flowers make their appearance a little sown in the open they make their ap- 
later in the season. 
flowers are produced by plants continue to bloom far into the fall, 
Gomphrena globosa, a native of East and the flowers are beautiful in bouquets. 
India. These flowers are especially well Far more sensitive than Helichrysum 
liked, because the red varieties do not is Rhodante manglesii, an inhabitant of 
their color when dried. Red and Australia. This flower is far more 
white speckled forms are also known as beautiful than Acroclinium also a na- 
well as white and flesh colored varieties. tive of Australia. In color they range 
This plant requires a richer type of soil. from dark red to rose colored with a 
For well de- dark center (maculata) and white. Only 
ony is under the glare of full sunlight do these 


comparatively large. 


| Ground waters injure it, 
veloped forms quite a little 
necessary. They are cultivated 
preceding forms but they do require a soil which must not lack a supply of 
warm, well protected situation. 

The most popular everlasting flower is in a protected situation. The seeds are 
Helichrysum bracteatum withallits varieties either sown in the hotbed or in seed- 
as well as H. macranthum, natives of Africa, boxes. At the end of May all young 
Of the former, dwarfed forms have been seedlings are transplanted out-of-doors. 


SS 


One of the most deservedly popular 
of the everlastings is the vart-colored 
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Helichrysum  bractea- 


bright reds and yellows 


EVERLASTING 


The flower heads are terminal, developed. The color ranges, according to 
| golden yellow in color with white sepals. the variety, from golden yellow, white, 
In a moderately moist soil together with bronze yellow, or copper red; (var. borus- 
a protective winter covering this species sorum), or more or less dark red (var. 
can be kept for a second year. The seeds atrosanguineum). H. macranthum is the 
are sown in the open during the month large flowering everlasting form. It at- 


tains a height of about 60 cm. and is 
Aus- bushy in habit. 


pearance later in the summer. The 


e the flowers thrive if placed in a sandy, dry 


humus. Then, too, the bed must be placed 





The red varieties of Globe Amaranth, Gomphrena 
globosa, do not lose their color as soon as the other 
kinds, and they retain their freshness for a long period 
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* B. Altman & Company ; 
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| | Creators of Beautiful Homes @) 
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iC ®) 
‘ Architectural Interiors rc 
; Painting and Decorating % 
A Paneled Rooms > 
x Cabinet Making 7, 
‘ Draperies 2 
fe Upholstery t 
| ~ Tapestries ey || 
| A Objects of Art P| 
} Carpets and Rugs K 
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ROOKWOOD *  Firra Avenue : : Mapison Avenue = 9 | 
Ce ay 
POTTERY AND TILES . Tuirty-FourtuH and Tuirty-Firtu Sts. m 3 
represent the conscientious efforts of a large force of artists and artisans 4 New York % 
toward an ideal. Call upon our agent in your locality or write to us direct. - ¢ 
* + 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 5 an . _ a r. 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio i > AHH AHH erat AMD ater tn ater 
— on ; 
eAn Invitation 
O MANY, the variety and the beauty of 
Di Salvo Importations are known, but it 
is not generally realized that the wo entire | 
buildings that comprise the Di Salvo galleries 
are given over to the display of these rare and | 
beautiful objects of art and utility. 
Visitors are Always Welcome 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS | 
WORKS OF ART Tobey- HIS sideboard 1S from a | 
BRIC-A-BRAC made a aneaque mahogany 
TAPESTRIES Furniture Georgian dining suite, built in 
a size suitable for a large room. 
Silks oth bail Riedtomedly sore The Prima Vera panels in old 
ia te ee | satinwood color are hand 
oe ee | Send for decorated after Pergalesi by 
brochure Tobey graduate artists. 
| © The Tobey Furniture Company | 
Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
MADISON AVENUE AT 50™ STREET 
NEW YORK 
‘ = . ———————————eeEEEEe J a 4 
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RADIATOR FURNITUR 
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Shaman Sonne fiel Grille Design 
ITRACTIVE, artistic radiator 


covers will make your radiators 
what the fireplace was in other days 
—a beautiful giver of cheery warmth 


















a es nil 

You will find this simple, 

graceful standard shield 

design very appropriate 

to bedrooms and other 

rooms where simplicity 
is the keynote 


If you w 
_— to 
ooklet, 









will put 
TRICO 





ter Health.” 


and comfort, the favorite spot of the 
whole family. In place of the bare, 
unpleasing radiator TRICO Art 
Metal Radiator Furniture provides 
a decorative console table (as here 
illustrated) or a cozy cushioned win- 
dow seat; tasteful, distinctive articles 
of furniture that give the final touch 
of perfection to a charming room. 


TRICO Art Metal Radiator Furni- 
ture protects your walls, ceilings and 
draperies from radiator dust and 
dirt, at the same time, through its 
patented humidifying principle, 
giving the moisture to the air that is 
sO necessary to winter health. 


TRICO is the only radiator cover 
that combines the strength, quality 
and beauty of good furniture with 
the health-giving properties of a 
humidifier. 





rill write us we will be very 
send you our interesting 
“For Better Homes and Bet- 
At the same time we 
you in touch with the 
dealer in your vicinity. 








ART METAL RADIATOR COVER CO. 













2267 Oakdale Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











architectural feature. 


House & Garden 


Gillies 
The curving stairway is capable of more grace 
than any other type—than almost any other 


In the home of Norman 


Toerge, Locust Valley, L. I, Howard Major, 
architect 


SOME 


O* course, there is the grand stair- 
case which exists for its own effec- 
tiveness while the rest of the house, 
architecturally speaking, waits upon its 
pleasure. You can tell from one glance 
at such a magnificent flight that no 
designer had to beat his brow in the 
course of its planning. Rooms were ar- 
ranged to suit it, and no scheme which 
interfered with its stately progress was 
allowed to proceed. 

That is one kind of stairway, but it is 
not the kind which you come across very 
often in the pages of House & GARDEN. 
Here, more often than otherwise, houses 
occur whose stairways must fit rather 
rigidly prescribed conditions; there must 
first of all be a cerfain number of rooms 
within certain limits of space and ex- 
pense, and the connecting flights must 



















Tebbs 


The detail at the right, from an 1818 
house in Boston, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the use of simple spindles 


and curling newel 


STAIRWAY STYLES 


meet those conditions rather than deter- 
mine them. 

However, that sort of planning makes 
interesting staircases—the kinds which 
have to curve and return and which 
therefore achieve gracefulness and ap- 
propriateness through ingenuity. 

The ones shown on this page illustrate 
three distinct types. Above we have 
one of the most effective means of 
ascent obtainable in a small space: the 
curving stairway, a style susceptible to 
any amount of sinuous charm, The two 
early American examples below represent 
the formal methods. One, being of the 
South, is broad and leisurely; the other, 
from New England, rises quickly and 
with directness. Both, by the way, are 
noteworthy for their ornamental string 
pieces. 


In this colonial staitr- 
case at Tulip Hill, 
South River, Ind., the 
paneling follows the 
line and design of 
the rail 


Cousins 
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Illustrated is section 
from 15th Century 
Rhenish Gothic long 
stitch needlework, 
considered one of the 
finest pieces extant. 
Size 2 ft. 9 in. wide 
by 8 ft. 4 in. long. 


No catalogues 


ARE and beautiful textiles from Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal and France, China and Japan are among the 
richest of our collections. Designed and executed by 
artists and workers steeped in the tradition and lore of 
their native countries, they reflect their distinctive char- 
acter and charm. 
Included are tapestries, needlepoint, brocades and vel- 
vets of all types and periods. 
The Treasure House of European and Oriental Art. 


Gumps 


S&G GumpCa § San Francisca 
246268 Post St California 


Correspondence 
invited 
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FOUR DOLLARS AND UP Me 
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THE VOS€ REPRODUCING GRAND PIANO 


home the art of the 


brings into your world’s greatest 
pianists, with all their subtlety of touch and _ expression. 
Although the exquisite tone of the Vose is 
world-famous, the Vose price is moderate. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for Floor Pattern and Easy Payment terms. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., 152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


© 
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SomMa (&)S HoPs 


Designers and Makers of Furniture Reproductions ; 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


Opposite Hotel Ritz-Carlton 


A Quaint and Rare 
Somma Reproduction 


Queen Anne Love Seat 
in walnut, with duck-bill feet. 
Upholstered in Embroidered 


Linen. 






You are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Som- 
ma Display Rooms, 
where you can make 
actual purchases 
through your own 
Decorator or Dealer. 





All Somma Furniture is hand-made, reproduc- 
ing the care of workmanship, as well as the 
beauty of design found in the best antique 
originals. 




































































































Profit by the Knowledge 
of the Hardware Merchant 


HE retail hardware merchant is a 

good man for you to know if you 
must foot the building bills. His store 
is a good place to visit before actual 
work starts. He can tell you many 
things to do and as many not to do 
concerning builders’ hardware. Find 
the one who sells and commends 


Cel NING 





and let him share his wisdom with 
you. He can tell you the right kind 
of hinges and other hardware for 
every use in any room—what it 
ought to cost and the reasons why 
good hardware is a good investment 

whether you build for a home or 
to sell. Don’t guess at hardware 
You wouldn’t do that with 
lumber or plumbing. 



















costs. 









MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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From the balconies the show was an amazing sight, not merely 

because of its brilliance, but because of the intelligent plan- 

ning of A. D. Taylor, landscape architect, which produceed 
the effective ensemble 


THE 


FLOWER SHOW AT CLEVELAND 


MARCH 29-APRIL 6 


HE Sixth National Flower Show at 

Cleveland this year was the finest 
flower show ever held in America, Even 
when finer shows are held, from now on, 
this one will be still the most important. 
It will always mark the turning point. 
Any big flower show after this spring 
which neglects the lesson of the show at 
Cleveland will be a step backward. 

The lesson was Cooperative Design. 
Heretofore there has been plenty of 
decent design, but it has been confined 
to individual exhibits. Good gardens 
and bad gardens have stood side by side, 
which made the good gardens seem better, 
of course, but made the bad gardens seem 
worse, The joint effect was scarcely fine. 
Also, when the good gardens have 
adjoined each other on a floor the effect 
of the whole has rarely been good be- 
cause there has been no sense of harmony 
in the grouping. 

The reason for this hit-or-miss method 
lay with the desire for keeping one’s 


This masonry 
arched grotto 
was the central 
feature in the 
Wayside Gar- 
dens exhibit 
shown on page 
172 


plans a secret until the moment of con- 
struction. (Prizes are awarded to those 
garden exhibits which are judged the 
best.) That reason, secrecy, is a perfectly 
sound one, but until this year at Cleve- 
land it has been one of the factors 
working against the artistic success of 
flower shows as a whole. 

The way it was solved at Cleveland 
was to put the physical planning of the 
show in the hands of a competent land- 
scape architect. A. D. Taylor was chosen 
for this trying task. A plan for the floor 
space of the huge Public Auditorium 
was made which gave the layout of the 
areas that could be devoted to exhibits 
and the lines which would have to be kept 
open for aisles. The exhibition areas were 
divided into sections of proper sizes and 
shapes, and the sections were then chosen 
by, or allotted to, the various exhibitors. 

It was the privilege of each exhibitor 
then either to design his own space or 

(Continued on page 170) 


This splendidly 
designed rose 
garden of C. 
Merkel & Sons 
was one of the 
best garden 
exhibits 
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Building a Home? 
Then Send for 
This Booklet 


Send for the Happy Solution. 

It is about heating. 

What, why and how to. 

Not any one system, but just the facts you 

want to know about all of them. 

Plenty of illustrations. 

No technical descriptions. 

Everything told in a simple, every day kind of a 

way. 

It is called The Happy Solution, because that’s 

BF really what you will find it to be. Costs you 
but a stamp. May save you many a dollar. 
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ORCE-NAMEL 


The Better Kitchen Table 


Kitchen planning is made easier by this Porce-NNamel table, 
with its convenient stool, roomy cu and cutlery drawer, 
spacious, all-metal flour bin and and bread box. In the 
center of the room, or under a window, Model A provides a 
handy base for kitchen activities. 


Eighteen Models to Select From 


Model A is one of 18 Nyt sm tables, each equipped with the pat- 
ented Laflat top, which is reinforced to give absolute rigidity of working 
surface, and to prevent buckle, bulge or warp. 


Porce-Namel Kitchen Tables are built up to a standard developed in 30 years of fine 
table manufacture. In 300,000 homes, Porce-‘Namel Tables are making housework 
lighter and more pleasurable. 


Perhaps we can help you plan the kitchen of that new home. Our booklet, “First Aids 
to First Class Cooking”, contains some suggestions. We'll gladly send it on request. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
435 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. 
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The chair you 
forgot to bring in 
EN you forget to bring your porch furniture 
in and it gets caught in the rain, does the 
varnish turn white? Does it crack and peel off? 
If it has been finished with Waterspar it will not 
discolor, will not deteriorate even when soaked in 


water. There are eighteen beautiful colors of 
Waterspar colored varnish and enamels. 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnishes are “Pittsburgh 
Proof Products.” There is the same high standard 
quality in the other “Pittsburgh Proof Products,” 
among them Banzai Enamels, Sun-Proof and many 
others. Whatever you need in the way of glass, 
paint, brushes or varnish the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that will exactly fill your 
requirements. For sale by quality dealers every- 
where. ‘ 

Won't the new rug make a difference? Have 
you decided the color it is to be? Let us help 
you. “What to do and How to do it’’—a guide 
to better homes, is a book that answers a host of 
uestions on home decoration and arrangement. 
Send ten cents for your copy to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Dept. E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLAS Ss - Manufacturers - PAI NT 








Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee. Wis. + Newark.N.J. 
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"No Other Household 
Appliance is so ciated 
Tn Up-to-date Homes 


Thousands of modern home-makers 

say their best investment is their 

| Walker Dishwasher. No other mechanical device contributes so 
much to freedom of women and home comfort. 


WALKER 
“Tate DISHWASHER 


Walker Dishwasher for five 
times its cost if I could not be BD NA 
replace it, for 4 yo Fr er 
- . ; 
ones ton n washing dishes, “‘Washes Dishes Cleaner Than By Hand”’ 


I ot think of it. My : : . ° . 
St minke least aa Phe Walker is the practical dishwashing machine 


hour of time, much temper  —Perfected by more than ten years’ experience. 
and it washes my dishes Demonstration and agreeable terms can be ar- 














perfectly." ranged with your Electrical, Hardware or De- 

Nov. 16, 1923 partment Store. Or you can order direct with 

MRS. S. C. MOSS our guarantee and easy terms. Booklet FREE 

21 Colonial Circle, on request. Walker Dishwasher Corp., 177 Walton 
Buffalo, N. Y. St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

ame ann Sein me EN RY ae gy aD Cee eee ee ee eS eee 


Walker Dishwasher Corp., 177 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me full information con- 
cerning the WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER. 

Portable, 0 Permanenily Installed. 0 

Nee TT ee ee eth. Lins OURS OR EL UES UNOS elon t 

I rR PO et a os AME a Ree bel ee Males Pewee > a : 

IE: vicv'c Se bee Cy nies eeaen iG Sabe cott hs ae 
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YJwas wm 18357 that 
IT? Foley purchased 
his Soup Sureen Prom J? Collamore” 


ad) ( nal treet fa Nerve 
) rk’ } tft Ic Cnue, and d ndt ete 
la t was President 
\H hallowed with tradition 


and achievement; its galleries a 


Exposition >; an ever 








hanging and dazzling panorama; 

Sines enjoying the admiration and the 
by / patronage of the Family, the Col- 

7, King Ed ' or, and the Connoisseur, The 
hele 7 - hoisest wares of England, France, 
Czecho Slovakia, and each im- 


creation 
Collamore. Distinction 


portation, an exclusive 
for Davi 


and elegance, unapproachable. 


First to introduce English China 
CS to America, And the world 


today has no comparable collec- 





tion. Exquisite examples of the 


Chinese Drinking exalted art of Minton, Copeland, Royal 
Cup made in Worcester Royal Daulton, George 
] Ad Jone 
But great stocks and great quality do 
not mean “great” prices. 
Main Gallery—Entirely devoted to 
Art Objects, Novelties, Gifts for 
— " Weddings, Graduation; Favors, etc. 
ed 
if ne * Second Gallery—Exclusively present- 
' Pa fer) . . 
= $ ing the world’s finest in Crystal and 


Glass 


Third Gallery—Confined to wondrous 
4 hina for the table 


t e Dinner Fourth Galle ry- -A collection of An- 
Service, encrusted tique China; each piece bearing a 
én lid gold at printed history and some dating back 


SZ. to the year 1600 

Visit “America’s China and 
- — 
Crystal Exposition’ 

y asthers e lec “7 he fine ‘ the ra rld afte rds- 


as 33%. ot the loge est possible price.’ 


Davis Cortanore é@ 


*MORE THAN A STORE -—~ AN EXPOSITION" 


Fifth Avenue ab 48" Sto 


NEW YORK 





“Bstablished” 1837 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


AMIE 6 er ae 


House & Garden 
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SPO OD * Sih Mahal, 


The facade of a small Dutch colonial house gave the architectural 

flavor to this dooryard garden, the exhibit of Daisy Hill Farm, 

whose planting and arrangement were handled with extra- 
ordinary fidelity to an actual scheme 


THE FLOWER SHOW AT CLEVELAND 


have it designed for him by the land- 
scape architect. If it were done in the 
former way it was necessary to have the 
design passed upon by the landscape 
architect. Thus it was possible for each 
garden exhibit to retain its individuality 
yet become an integral part of one great 
harmonious scheme. The purely floral 
exhibits, and the equipment exhibits, 
were, or might have been, handled in 
the same way. 

The Public Auditorium, with its im- 
mense unbroken floor space offered an 
ideal exhibition site. From the general 
view on page 166 it will be seen how well 
the show was planned to fit the hall. 
he line of exhibits against the balconies 
on either side were of necessity quite 
narrow—hardly more than 17 feet deep— 
having been made so in order that the 
main lengthwise aisles might run directly 
from the entrance doorways. This 
narrowness, however, was scarcely notice- 
able, so cleverly was it concealed by care- 
ful planning. 

In the large central sections the con- 
trolling hand of the landscape architect 
was able to limit the height of the tree 
and shrub masses, thus keeping this part 
of the pattern comparatively low in its 
general effect. The sides and back of the 
large stage at the end of the hall were a 
gorgeous yellow mass of Acacias from the 
Thomas Roland collection. There was 
a line of smaller exhibits under the bal- 





Continued from page 166 


conies on the same floor level, and on the 
floor level below were shown garden 
accessories and equipment, and the 
Garden Club of America garden models 
which graced the New York Show a few 
weeks earlier. 

An interesting fact of the garden ex- 
hibits in the Cleveland show was the 
attention many of the exhibitors gave to 
informal design. There were probably as 
many gardens of this type as of the 
formal, which is rather unusual, con- 
sidering the natural tendency to do a 
formal design in a small space amid such 
four-square surroundings. These in- 
formal, naturalistic gardens were done, in 
almost every instance, with great skill; 
nature was not imitated but simply used 
to good advantage. One of the best 
garden exhibits in the show, that of the 
Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, was 
of this character. ; It occupied a long, nar- 
row space, and was separated from the 
aisle by a low dry masonry retaining 
wall of the local ledge-stone. The same 
stone was used to create a higher and 
more rugged wall in the background, in 
the center of which was made an arched 
grotto that covered a pool. The plant- 
ing was kept splendidly in character. 

The John Scheeper’s garden, which 
won the first prize at the New York Show, 
was given the same award at Cleveland. 
It was one of a half-dozen formally 

(Continued on page 172) 









Lilacs, Azaleas, Dogwoods and many other flowering shrubs 
were massed about this garden of Carl Hagenburger to produce 
a luxuriant setting for its minor architecture and the figure 
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THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Here's an easy way to brighten 
up your home inexpensively. Re- 
new curtains that are worn or 
shabby, then hang all curtains on 
Bluebird Rods. They give simple 
drapes new charm and beauty. 


Enamel. Single, double, triple, 
they fit all windows. Anyone 
can put them up with only a 
hammer. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical and 
distinctive feature. That's why 
“Bluebirds” won't sag, are strong 
and last for years. Made by 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Order Bluebird Rods today. Your dealer 
arries them or will gladly get them for you 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


“Bluebirds” are economical rods 
of improved shape, finished in 
tarnish-proof Satin Gold or White 
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“Rods that make 














THE “VISION” OF PEARL WIRE CLOTH 


LTHOUGH Beauty and Economy are the foremost of PEARL 
Wire Cioth features, another of great importance is Vision. 


Due to its smooth metallic finish and even mesh, coupled wich 
its color, which turns to an “invisible” gray shortly -fter 
installed, PEARL offers practically no obstruction to the vision, 
ind the occupants of a PEARL Screened Porch enjoy the beauty 
of the outdoor view. 


This feature does not hold with painted cloth. PEARL requires 
no painting. It insures against repairs, continued painting and 
the petty annoyances that less durable wire cloth gives. 


Buy only the Genuine, which has two copper wires in the 
selvage and our red tag on every roll. 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literas- 
ture if you're interested in screen material. Address Dept. “K’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennet Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 





G & B Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ““PEARL’’ 
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from heating troubles 


Don’t put up with the old discomforts in your 

new home. Day and night, month in and 

month out, the Minneapolis regulates your 

heating plant like a faithful janitor. 

Keeps your house at exactly the temperature you want. You 
set the indicator on the Minneapolis so that your house 
temperature will fall at any given hour, for the night, and 
rise at any hour for the day. All this is done automatically. 
Your house will be comfortably warm when you get up. 
Saves % to % on fuel. Easily and quickly installed on 
any type of heating plant, using any fuel. Is particularly 
needed on oil burners, both power and gravity types. 


Branch offices in principal cities render complet installation 
service. Elsewhere see a heating contractor. Write for free book- 
let on the comfort and economy of automatic heat regulation, 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
2790 Fourth Ave., So. tablished 1885 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HEAT REGULATOR 
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that pays for itself 
many times 

















SHAPCO SHIELDS 
will save your 
| walls draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


11’ GLASS.MARBLE «METAL TOPS 


SopEMANN Hear &. Power Co. 
2304 Morean ST ST. Louis,Mo. 
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Designed to Take Its Place 
in Daily Family Life 


PT HERE have been dining-rooms—you remember them—where 
I the silverplated ware rested unused on buffet or closet shelf. 
But these homes missed the purpose of silverware and the pleasure 
and satisfaction of using it every day. 
International Silverplate is more than a decoration—it is meant 
It is designed to take a sturdy, democratic share in 
Use the silverplated 


to be used. 
family life and to make that life more pleasant. 
Serve the vegetables every day 
Let the vases: 


meat platter each night at dinner. 
in the convenient two-compartment vegetable dishes. 
candlesticks and tea things add their gracefulness as the usual thing. 

International Silverplate thrives on this treatment. Constant use 
and washing with the dishes serve only to keep its beauty brighter. 
It represents a true economy, for it cannot break in use or washing. 


You can be sure of the highest quality if you look for one of the 
four trade-marks below. ‘They carry a guarantee of the world’s 
largest makers of silverplated ware. Avoid an article with nothing 
but a low price to commend it. In silverplate you can distinguish 


quality only by the trade-mark. 


Information that will assure the right selection, 
the proper use for all occasions, and the way to 
care for silverware in the home will be sent on 
request. Address Department HW-3, Inter- 


national Sileer Company, Meriden, Conn. 
EER. Ky > 
AS “® fey Dale No\ 
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Ware carrying any one of the abowe trade-marks is genuine Interna- 
tional Silverplate; on pieces of International Silverplate, matching pat- 
terns of 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 
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The exhibit of the Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, won the 
A. S. L. A.’s Second Prize and was one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful gardens in the show 


FLOWER SHOW AT CLEVELAND 


House & Garden 


(Continued from page 170) 


planned garden exhibits which would be 
considered splendid examples of garden 
design indoors or out, real or make 
believe. 

A noteworthy detail in the planting 
schemes of the various individual garden 
exhibits was the fact that in almost every 
instance plants were shown in bloom 
which would naturally be blooming 
simultaneously. Practically every flower 
had been forced, of course, yet there 
were noticed but few combinations which 
wouldn’t be found blossoming together 
in an actual garden. Thus a great deal 
of misleading information was avoided, 
and the innocent amateur was not 
tempted to put ideas into practice which 
would only mean disappointment. 

Heretofore the special stress in flower 
shows has been laid upon showing flowers, 
and while this will always be the raison 
d’éire of flower shows, it is not enough. 
Nor is it enough that purely exhibitional 
gardens should be put together which 
could never be reproduced in any way in 
practical reality. Unless the display is an 
altogether floral one it should be given 
an authentic setting. People who visit 
flower shows go because the sight of 
flowers gives them a thrill—one of the 
most elemental of human thrills; but a 
great many, and a rapidly growing pro- 
portion, go because they are interested in 
making gardens—one of the most ele- 
mental of human pursuits. 

The Florist’s Review lists the garden 
awards as follows: 

“The appropriation of $5,000 to cover 


the exhibits of 1,000 square feet laid out 
as gardens was divided among Knoble 
Bros., Cleveland; John Scheepers, Inc., 
New York; Daisy Hill Farm, Chagrin 
Falls, O.; C. Merkel & Sons, Mentor, O. 
and the Wayside Garden Co., Mentor, O. 
All five of the gardens were considered 
worthy of the additional award of a 
gold medal. 

“The gold medal of the Garden Club of 
America and the special casb prize of 
$350 were awarded for the garden of John 

heepers, Inc., the second prize of $225 
going to Knoble Bros. Co. This was 
judged by a committee composed of three 
members of the S.A.F., consisting of 
W. L. Rock, Edward Sceery, and F. R. 
Pierson; three members of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects—Fer- 
ruccio Vitale, Aubrey Tialdi and J. Hugh 
Smith, and three members of the Garden 
Club of America—Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, 
Mrs. Robert Mallory and Mrs. William 
Andrew Lockwood. 

“The prizes for a bulb garden covering 
500 square feet were distributed among 
the displays of The Friedley Co., Cleve- 
land, first prize; Witthuhn’s Flower Shop, 
Cleveland, second prize; Charles G. 
Reep, North Olmstead, O., third prize. 

“For the display of plants arranged as a 
rose garden, C. Merkel & Sons Co. re- 
ceived the first prize of $1,000 on the ex- 
hibit which was staged in the trade 
display hall on the lower floor. 

“In the class calling for a display of rose 

plants arranged for effect asa rose border, 
(Continued on page 174) 








On the principal cross axis of the Show space the treatment 
afforded an opportunity for a circular garden of Chatillon 
roses about a bronze figure, the exhibit of Henry A. Dreer 
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GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


BIRD BATHS 
JARDINIERES 





in classic Italian designs exe- 
cuted in terra cotta and stone. 


Our display comprises the 


Potteries in the country. 





BENCHES 


assortment of Italian 

















Beautiful pictorial booklet illustrating many at- 


tractive pieces, sent on receipt of 20c in stamps. 
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DEVONSHIRE CHAIRS, 
Tables and Taborets are included in our 





Carbone... 


Importers of Italian Arts and Antiques 






























Reflecting the Character and | 

Discrimination of the Owner | 
Martin’s Varnish is 100% Pure—which means that it contains no 
edulterants of any nature. It is made of pure vegetable oils, fossil 
gums and turpentine. (No Benzine—No Rosin.) | 
Because of this fact it goes farther— lasts longer and | 
gives a tone finish that cannot be excelled. 


Marry YaRnisE( 


PIONEERS OF 1007. Punt VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 









































Sunlit Basements 


AISE the basement out of the darkness by 
providing windows of generous size. Your 
architect knows how to do it, adding to property 
value and architectural beauty. Insist on an abun- 
dance of good glazing. 


Be sure that “the best glass” is used—that of the 
American Window Glass Co. It is perfectly melted 
in the world’s largest furnaces and of greater ten- 
sile strength, less wave and more lustre by reason 
of improved methods of drawing and blowing. It 
is flat, of uniform thickness, and graded according 
to highest standards. Insist upon the genuine. 
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FREE 


Stiff cover library 
edition, “Character 
in Furniture,” tell 
ing you how to select 
the new pieces you 
need for your 
home, illustrati 
correct lines a 
craftsmanship. 
A permanent 
book for library 
reference. 


Guide to Character in Furniture 


A most valuable book for those who wish to know the quality points to 
look for in furniture that is not higher priced. Compiled from authorita- 
tive sources, illustrating historical period motifs adapted to modern 
furniture design. The  Banre and charm of the spinet desk, gate-leg 
tables, the escritoire, tea-wagons, are interestingly presented, as also “The 
Ritz Group,” a specially designed suite for the small 
dining room and breakfast porch, shown on the 
open specimen pages reproduced above. May we 
mail you your free copy. 


WitHetm Furniture Co., Sturgis, Michigan 


‘Furniture City’’ 







ny WILHELM FurNITURECO, Gps AY 
COUPON 311 Jean Ave., Sturgis, Mich. (GUARANTEED | 
Please send me postpaid 


QUALITY 7, 
Bf 
ead, 





TODAY Spencer's new book, 


“Character in Furniture.” 


Arthur Raymond Spencer’s new book 

portrays “The Historical Intimacy of | | 

the Spinet Desk,” “The Charm of the AT iii, cnssegtntneniedenienseaiebboneunnccuntenen 

Gate Leg Table,” “The Decorative Pos- 

sibilities of the Escritoire”’ and a wealth 

of other interesting information. Illus- Add 

trated with photographs by courtesy | é TESS .ccccccccecoees eoeceeess Seseseeereseees eneneeees eneeeesneeenene | 

Wilhelm Furniture Co. Advise me where I can see Wilhelm “Character” 
Furniture in my city. 
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eauli~fil TILES 
Never Renewed Yet Ever N ew 


f { 
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Preserving the finish, color, texture and design of the material is 
never a cause for concern when Beautiful Tiles are used. No ex- 
pense or trouble of replacement, repairing or resurfacing is ever 
involved. The permanence of Tiles is their guarantee of lower 
cost and unbroken serviceability. 


Time and wear cannot change Tiles. Their charm continues with 
age. Their advantages as a decorative material are unequaled. 
Such Tiles are especially produced by the Associated Tile Manu- 
facturers with beauty ond utility always in view. 


Tiles lessen the burdens of housework. They cannot be scratched, 
marred or worn down. They are cleaned 
with the easy application of a damp cloth. 


The factories named below are associated together 
to ineure the finest quality, the most satistying 
service, and the most intelligent use of Beautiful 
T iles that can possibly he achiev ed. 














TheAlhambra Tile Company 
American Encaustic Tiling 
Coa. Led, 
Beaver Falls Act Tile Co. 
The Cambridge Tile Mix. Co. 
Grrueby Faience & Tile Co 
Marawen Tile Company 
The Mosate T tle Company 
The National Tile Company 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co, 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C, Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile « ompany 


A copy of the “Home 
SudAestion Book” 
will be sent to you 
Free on request. 












Te YO anerrerers 


rnin nd ennui | 


are the Bi, 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
315 7th Avenue 








Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
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FLOWER SHOW AT CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 172) 


covering roo square feet, the first prize 
of $150 and a gold medal went to Daisy 
Hill Farm and the second prize of $100 
went to Carl Hagenburger. 

And after all, while Horticulture is the 
real thing of flower shows, it is only just 
that its necessary complement, Garden 
Design, should be coming into its own. 


Not merely in the small way that has 
been the rapidly improving rule of 
flower shows for the past few years, but 
in the larger sense that it achieved for the 
first time at Cleveland, where it brought 
all the parts together and made harmony 
where a not unpleasant chaos had existed 
before, 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 156) 


OLOUR ScHEMES FOR THE FLOWER 

GARDEN By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Country Life, London and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


That an author so experienced in the 
subject and so careful can put forth un- 
revised and unchanged this fifth edition, 
“necessitated by continuous demand,” 
is proof enough of the book’s worth. 
casually mentions her strain of 
Bunch Primroses developed by a system 
of seed selection carried on for more than 
thirty years. There is consolation for all 
gardeners who are dissatisfied with their 
efforts toward having a beautiful garden 
in the fact that it has taken Miss Jekyll 
“half a life time merely to find out what is 
best worth doing and a good slice out of 
another half to puzzle out the ways of 
doing it.” 

The object of the book is “to bring to 
bear upon the subject some consideration 
of common sense with sincerity of pur- 
pose, sense of beauty and artistic knc wl- 
edge that can make plain ground and 
growing things into a year-long succession 
of living pictures.” The devising of these 
pictures she thinks the “best thing to do 
in gardening”. As to maintaining in a 
border a good color scheme she believes 
that the only way is to devote certain 
borders to certain times of the year, each 
border to be bright for one to three 
months. There can be a too extreme 
striving for color; a blue garden may be 
hungering for a group of white lilies, or for 
something of palest lemon-yellow, but 
it is not allowed to have it because it is 
called the Blue Garden; but the real 
business of the blue garden is to be 
beautiful first and then just as blue as 
may be consistent with its best possible 
beauty;—the juxtaposition of a rightly 
placed complementary color will make 
the blues more telling. 

The nicest juxtaposition of comple- 
mentary and harmonizing colors — of 
flowers, along with appropriateness of 
form and habit of plants, is the book’s 
keynote. Studies, most of them actually 
tried out, have been made for the various 
seasons and for borders of different types 
of flowering plants, including those of the 
woodland. The grouping of plants in pots 
is touched upon and the fruit garden 
planned for beauty likewise. Some of the 
combinations are of course not practical 
for climates different from that of the 
southern and central parts of England. 
The maintenance of some of the schemes 
requires close attention and. would be 
cestly, even on a smaller scale than that 
towhich Miss Jekyll has been accustomed: 
she regards ten acres as but a small area 
for a bit of woodland and labels as a Plan 
for a Small Garden of China Asters one 
that calls for a space of fifty feet by 


ninety. The pictures and plans have been 
made well and reproduced successfully; 
but it might seem that in view of the title 
more than the one of all the one hundred 
twenty-three ought to be in colors and 
that the price asked for the book would 
warrant that. F. B. M. 


ATURE in American Lrrerature. 
By Norman Foerster. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


This collection and elaboration of es- 
says that had at least in large part cir- 
culated for possible criticism in a number 
of leading magazines makes a book of no 
small value to the student of literature 
and the student of nature. The author 
reveals himse:i upon every page as gifted 
with the faculty of keen criticism and 
appreciation of artistic powers, well 
schooled by the use of much that is best 
in the writings of ancient and modern 
poets and philosophers; he shows unusual 
discernment in the various fields of 
nature study also, particularly in all that 
relates to birds. Upon page 277 he states: 
“In recent years an unceasing: effort has 
been made by ornithologists to describe 
the songs of birds with something like 
scientific precision; so to describe the bird 
itself is easy, but the song is baffling. 
Since few birds sing in accordance with 
the intervals of the diatonic scale, and few 
sing without using notes quite indeter- 
minate in pitch, since, in short, birds do 
not use an exact musical instrument like 
the piano, the form of description re- 
cently in favor—the musical stafi—has 
led to a small amount of success and a 
great deal of distortion and absurdity. 
Burroughs wisely resorted to a more 
fruitful means, a combination of literal 
transcript and interpretive description, in 
the manner of Thoreau.” 

In judging the works of American 
writers of prose and verse he discreetly 
takes into account traits inherited and 
personal characteristics. Thus he under- 
stands a composite so strange as that of 
Whitman, with whom he is sympathetic, 
although he by no means palliates his 
moral shortcomings. With Muir he 
ascends into sublimities of nature that are 
truly grand and which he expresses in 
language that is quite fitting. He de- 
scribes the heart of Sidney Lanier, who, 
besides contributing uniquely the scenery 
of the south to American literature, 
“reveals a musician’s feeling for nature.” 

The entire book is most wholesome, 
a tonic to the student of literature and to 
the student of life. The style of the 
English in it is faultless and the mechani- 
cal features of the work are in correspond- 
ence with its style. 

F. B. M. 
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Old {amps ire 
Siationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM is an 
unusual paper that skilfully combines the 
delicate surface of the softer papers with 
the firmness and character of the stiffer 
bonds. It has a smooth, unglazed kid 
finish that makes writing on it a pleasure. 

Especially appropriate for women who 
want a stationery of strength and distinc- 
It is cut in sizes correctly pro- 
professional, and 


tion. 
portioned for social, 
semi-business use: 
4 usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 10¢ 


HAMPSHIRF PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Deparimcnt C 
South Hadley Falls, Mass, 











(Country 


Luncheon Sets 


Especially made 


Magnolia 





“The Trousseau House of America” 


for the 


F-Come 


Household Linen 


Tea Napkins 


Bath Linen 


for serviceable 


wear, beautifying the country 
home—reasonably priced 


GRANDE MAISON pe BLANC rnc 


FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Palm Beach 


Hampton Bays 


























LEAVENS 


furniture 





If you seek distinction and individ. 
uality, you will be pleased with 
Leavens furniture—either a complete 
set for bedroom or breakfast room, 
or a charming single piece to fit that 
nook or corner. You attain perfect 
harmony with surroundings by hav- 
ing your selection decorated or 
finished to order. 


The Leavens way is a comparatively 
inexpensive way too—as you will 
learn by experience. In_ either 
Decorated or Colonial furniture a 
beautiful simplicity of design, goes 
hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
| crated to insure safe delivery. 





Write for illustrations and complete 
information 

WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 
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‘Dog Tracks’’ 
is the quaint colonial name for 
this rug—one of the many old 
historic colonial patterns used 
in our handsome hand-woven 


Shuttle -Graft 
Colonial Pattern Rugs 


Ideal for bedrooms, hall- 
ways, doorways and 
thresholds. Size 36”x 60” 
as shown here—priced to 
sell at $10. 


Individuality at a 
really reasonable figure 
Send orders and requests to 

Tue SHuTTLE-Crart Co., INC. 
File Folio 21 
1416 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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In buying from us you have the 
advantage of Exceptional Quality 
in Creations of most Distinctive 
Charm, also our Personal Service 
in aiding you to secure just the 
Design and Coloring that appeal 
to your individual taste. 
Luxurious Comfort is reflected 
in the unusual Model hereshown. 
This Design may also be had in a 
complete Suite. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


,eeciaues The REED 


Furnishings 





SHOP, Inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Catalogue B “Suggestions in Reed Furniture” sent for 25c. 


Fabrics 


Imported 
Decorative 























HEREVER 


homes are especially. 

thoughtfully and artistically fur- 
nished, there will you find COLONIAL 
Clocks—standing in stately friendliness. 


It is easy to understand the almost 
universal desire to own a COLONIAL 
Clock when the things are brought to 
mind that make it almost a personality 
in the home. Deep-throated chimes; the 
rhythmic ticking of finest movements 
made here and abroad; authentic style; 
master cabinet work; permanence that 
links one generation with another— 
these things lend an air of good taste, 
culture, well-being to the homes CO- 
LONIAL Clocks adorn. 


There is a COLONIAL Clock for 
every good home whether it be an elab- 
orate house, bungalow or snug apart- 
ment. Prices are, without exception, 
agreeably moderate. 

Send for this Book 


of Suggestions 
It illustrates and de- 


scribes “Colonial”’ 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings. 


Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO, 
120 Colonial Avenue 


Zeeland, Michigan 


World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Hall Clocks 





Colonial Clocks are sold in the better 
furniture stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
CLOCKS 
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Edwin Levick 
4 x The exhibit of the Iowa State College presented in graphic form 
Lees an ideal small town residential development, complete to the last 
“¢ detail of landscaping 
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Dreer’s Dahlias \#@ 


laking stock 





AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


of the trend of the times, we have 
gradually acquired a most complete collection of 
the choicer Dahlias Every one of the over 250 
offered in Dreer’s Garden Book has been 
y tested and proved worthy of all we say 
in its favor. Dahlia connoisseurs will be inter- 
ested in the sensational! Novelty for 1924, 


Pride of San Francisco 
A Beautiful Bedding Decorative 
Visitors to our trial grounds last fall invari- 


ibly became extremely enthusiasti 
upM rb creation 
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about this 
One single plant, with its dozen 
or more magnificent flowers open at 
constitutes a rare sight 
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one time, 
Ihe color is a composi- 
tion of soft salmon pink, suffused with soft rose, 
the total effect being a delightful golden salmon 


pink, as brilliant in the sun as under artificial 
light 
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Ihe plant forms a sturdy 
bout four feet tall 
rs are borne on 


it disbudding will 
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upright bush of compact 
requiring no staking. The 
stiff stems of good length and with- 
average 6 to 7 
irther description and full color 
itstanding novelty will be 
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Knickerbocker Photo Service 





One of Bobbink & Aikins 

demonstrations was of rock 

garden planting to which an un- 

usual note of interest was added 
by a water-wheel 


¥ 


inches in diameter 
illustration of this 
found on page 144 of the 


Azaleas are always a feature of 

the Bobbink & Atkins displays 

—never more so than in this 

brilliantly colored and effectively 
fenced in garden 
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We offer strong, vigorous pot plants 

of Pride of San Francisco at $2.50 

each. Delivery about May 15th. 
\\ suggest early orders, however, for the 
pply is lin ited 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
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special offers of the 
most superb CGladioli. the 
fashioned hardy 


choicest Dahlias, the 
iristocrats among Roses, Old- 
plants and plants for the Hore 
bhighty-six vears of taithful service 
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in supplying mate- 


greater gardens has won us an 
enviable followin imong the country’s most exacting 
home gardeners We 


solicit the privilege of serving vou 
as we Plea for catalog and mention this pub- 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAS TATED PE HATS. ELE 


The Rose garden of A. N. Pierson was tastefully 
laid out with gravei walks and stretches of 
fresh green turf between the beds 
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Queen Anne Martin House 


Made with 48 rooms for the 
beautiful martins who colonize, 
The martins devour mosquitoes! 
Scientific porch. Pure white and 
green trims, Of pine, copper 
roof. 22-foot easy raising pole, 
house 36 x 26 x 37 inches. 


Places with trees should 

. have these houses. The 
woodpecker family save 
millions of dollars in 
trees annually, destroy- 
ing moths, ants and tree 
pests, Lovely design. 
Brown to match tree “ 
trunk. Norway pine. 
26} in. high, 12 in wide, 


Scientific Wren House 


It brings the silver-throated 
wrens! A 4-compartment house 
satisfying their habit of chang- 
ing nests for each succeeding 
brood, Beautiful design, to hang 
from tree, eaves or elsewhere, 
Green, Of oak, with cypress 
shingles, copper coping. 28 in- 


‘Yaches high, 18 inches diameter, 
2 
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Government research has dis- 
closed the song birds’ value to 
America. See here one. bird’s 
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What! no bird houses 
about your grounds? 


UT them up this season, friends, or 

your fine place may look as desolate 

as handsome walls devoid of pictures. 

Truly, Dodson Bird Houses have become 
lama? “S fashionable. But why? 


These quaint signs of hospitality attract the 
beautiful songsters. So artistic are the Dodson 
Bird Houses, that one is apt to overlook the scien- 
tific details which Mr. Dodson has perfected after 
years of study. Not so the birds! They approve 
them season after season, building their homes, 
raising successive broods of little songsters 


Gentle folks love the birds, know their happy 
influence, their inspiration. Dodson Bird Houses 
open this joy to you 


Pees te 


But, remember, always, the WORK of the son: 
birds. A thousand mosquitoes a day are destroy 
by just one graceful martin! Trees are protected 
from boring pests by the flicker family! All your 
green growing things are INSURED thru the 
song birds you attract 


Send us your order straight from this page. 
The houses come promptly all carefully crated, 
ready to put up. Order NOW—don’'t put it off 


Who buys Dodson Bird Houses 


Henry Ford, Detroit 

Mrs. W. M. Leeds, New York 
Edward Bok, Philadelphia 
Adolphus Busch, St. Louis 


J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek 

Sidney L. Colgate, Orange 

Irvin S. Cobb, New York 

Mrs. Louis F. Swift, Chicago 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Montclaie J. Odgen Armour, Chicago 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Chicago Mrs. French Vanderbilt, Newport 
and score upen score of friends the country over 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
731 HARRISON AVE. KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon 
Association and a Devoted Friend of the Song Birds 


REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES SOLD 
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Flycatcher House 


The Flycatchers are entirely in- 
sectivorous, living off the pests 
of the air. This strikingly origi- 
nalhousewillattract them. Place 
on a pole, or hang. Green, of 
pine. 15x11x18 inches. 


Bird Bath 
Birds need water—that’s why 
they eat fruits. They are afraid 
of large bodies of water. A 
scientific bird bath will attract 
them to your lawn. Sloping 
sides designed for the birds 
complete with stand, 32-in. high 


Bluebird House 


Bluebirds for happiness, because 
they are perhaps our most be- 
loved songsters! They are exact- 
ing birds; but this house wil! 
win them, Put it ona pole up 
out of harm’s way, Green, of 
pine, 21lin. high by 16 in. diam, 


With easy-raising %8-ft, pole, 


Send for Mr. Dodson’s fasci- 
nating booklet—“Your Bird 
Friendsand Howto Win Them.” 


Forty years’ loving study of the 


birds has completed it, Things 
you should know about the work 


TD, | of the song birdst 
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The New York Chapter of the American Landscape Architects 
offered a restrained arrangement of dwellings and service build- 
ings in which sheared hedges played an important part 
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It’s the AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


; eed- 
Owrlte ower 


Sows Seeds Wrata Touch! 


Each “Plant (omes Up Separately 


NO WASTE OF SEED, TIME OR PLANTS 


he Amateur Gardener, vith this in- 


i strument, is 
now able to sow the finest seeds with a pre- 
cision and assurance of success hitherto pos- 
sible only to the skilled professional. 


HOW IT OPERATES Levick 


A first prize was awarded to the detailed grouping of Har- 
vard s School of Landscape Architecture 
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At the bottom of the feeder-tube extending 
seed-holder is a pear- over the back of the 
shaped opening regulat- hand. A light tapping 
ed by a spring, exposing with the second finger of ? | > es , 
an opening correspond- the righe hand ry- the a 4 r ; 
end of the second finger - 

of the left gently impels 
the seeds through the 
The Seed-Sower is held tube in regular order 
in the left hand with the (see illustration). 


Just a Suggestion: When ordering one for 


your own use, why not 
one or more as welcome gifts to your friends? 





ing in size to that of the 
seed to be sown. 





Sent anyu here, postage prepaid, on receipt of — 
» a ¢é 
= ee Please Use This Coupon in Ordering - = - - — re \" Ee 
785 FIFTH AVENUE beg, ts 
MAX SCHLING tO NEW YORK CITY “ <). 


lL enclose herewith . . . . dollars by check, money order, cash 





for (how many). . . . Sowrite Seed-Sowers, to be sent to me 


Post Paid. 


“7, 
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Rapes . H.G The Holland Cup andGold Medal winning bulb exhibit of John 
Scheepers, Inc, A feeling of delightful peace and dignity filled 


u 
SSS. SS... SS SS ]5 the shrub-surrounded garden, 
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Mower Perfection Means Lawn Perfection 


On private lawns, from half acre up, on large estates, country 
places, golf courses, parks and cemeteries—wherever they are 
used, the Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower makes friends. 
It wins repeatedly in trial tests and demonstrations, against other 
power mowers. It is praised by men who have had experience with all 
kinds, and is repeatedly replacing other mowers after its demonstration 


— A Mechanical 
Masterpiece, de- 
signed by expert 
engineers and 
entirely built in 
one factory devot- 
ed exclusively to 
the manufacture 


ar, 


4 -Acre 
Power Lawn 


of superior performance. 


Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower 


A fast, efficient and economical mower that soon pays for itself in labor 
saved, because it cuts fully four acres a day on only one gallon of gas. 


Handles as easily as a hand mower, we 
four to five times ter capacity, and 

does better work. It steers easily in and 
out among flower beds, shrubs, trees, etc. 
A mechanic is not necessary to operate it. 
The sturdy motor not only runs cutting 
reel but propels the mower. You do not 


have to push or drag. Traction wheels 
operate independently of the cutting reel 
when necessary to travel over walks, road- 
ways, etc. A score of other interesting 
and superior features of Jacobsen 4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mowers are explained in the 
handsome free book. Write for it today. 


Our Special Jacobsen Estate Mower is a wonder 
for especially fine medium size lawns. 


Write for the handsomely illustrated free book; describes the machines fully; 


pictures many beautif 


lawns and gives testimonials of prominent users. 





A Few of Its Mechanical 
Refinements 
Knives sharpened by mower’s 
own power without removing 

reel from mower. 

Enclosed gear transmission 
running in-oil bath. 
Miniature automobile type of 
differential — easy steering. 
If sticks or stones catch in 





blades, reel clutch is thrown 
| off before knives are damaged. 
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Make Your Garden an Assured Success 


There is one thing that will do more than anything else 
an assured success, and that is a 
Of course you can get it with 
a hose, but hose holding is tedious and expensive; it 


to make your garden 
plentiful supply of water. 


takes a lot of time. 





SBeauty at your “Door! 


Six splendid Evergreens— each a specimen 








With a Skinner System of Irrigation, you simply turn 
on the water when it is needed, and the ground is soon 
thoroughly soaked with a gentle spray which does not 
cake the soil. Your garden will yield flowers, fruits 
and vegetables in quality and abundance such as it has 
never grown before. 
Inexpensive, simple to install and easy to operate. 
Immediate shipment. Made decorative by training beans 
or flowering vines on the posts. 
Our business is the correct watering of lawns, gardens 
of all kinds, golf courses, polo and athletic fields, tennis 
courts, bowling greens. 
Write us for information on irrigation 
which will be of great interest to you. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
231 Water Street 


CKINNER 


YSTEM 


onan eeeineEEmEeeeeedl 
OF IRRIGATION 


Troy, Ohio tan 




















plant, vigorous and big-rooted—to add grace 
and distinction to your doorway or lawn. 


This collection consists of matched pairs in the 
following three deservedly popular varieties: 


2 Pyramid Arborvitae Thuya Pyramidalis 2 to 3 feet. 
2 Greek Juniper Juniperus Stricta 1'2 to 2 feet. 
2 Phitzer’s Juniper Juniperus Phitzeriana 15 to 18 inches 


Carefully packed, crated and delivered 
to the express on receipt of the price. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


The New Outpost Catalogue is yours on request — Many fascinating 
novelties and A the worth-while favorites in Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
vines, perennials, roses, etc., with complete price lists. 


Outerirrse 


Danbury 


‘ Ridgefield 
Road Ties on. 


Conn. 
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Levick 
To Mrs. L. Caspar Wister, of Wynnewood, Pa., went a first prize in the 
country home competition. Mrs. Wister’s design included the desirable 
Seatures of fruit trees, vegetable garden and secluded drying yard 
ry. ~ * x ‘ , 
AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
° You § Each D 
- ou Start Each Day . 
(*) | 3 
ne . Y OU can always count on starting each day with 
prt a bounty of flowers. 
> And at totally out of season times, fruits. Luscious, 
‘ , 
Os thin skinned, delicious, such as only can be grown 
@ in gardens under glass. mpeg 
ee, Always some crisp succulent vegetable. A more compact dwelling-house group than that of Iowa 
\er\ ; : State College was that of the Ambler School of Horticulture, 
¢‘®, Not the usual greenhouse, mind you, but your own executed by Miss P. H. Smith of Philadelphia 
& garden under glass, just outside your window. 
; 
ty A goodly sized Glass Garden, the complete ma- 
Ry terials for which, we will sell you for so little as 1,650 
\ 
a7 dollars.. 
4 . - . . 
aN It is the first time since the war, that so large and 
> complete a house has been sold for anything ap- 
& proaching the price. 
fs 3 
ct . . es 
by , 2 
vy Send for circular giving i 
be the full particulars t 
4 ; 
Os G % 
a. Fyurnham O. 
¥ Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories Sen 
% ca 
Eastern Pactory Western Pactory Canadian Factory j boo 
f Irvington, N. Y Des Plaines, Ill St. Catherines. Ont. Z 
’ Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York so B. gand Se. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bidg. | 
Boston—11 Cleveland Denver Kansas City bg 
: Little Bidg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. 12347 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bidg, 
j St. Louis Montreal Buffalo Toronto 
704 EB. Carrie Ave 124 Stanley St. Jackson Ridg. Harbor Comm. Bldg, 
I - Levick 
Gy 3 ee ey Mrs. C. Frederick Stout, of Ardmore, Pa., worked out this 
aa =~ CRATE RO. - ey residential treatment. It was particularly interesting in its 
ar LeAXDy Lay JOSS RAS — Ces Ve combination of enclosing walls hedge plantings 
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Toharmonize with the Fiske woven wire 
lawn fence we picture a beautiful woven 
wire gate of durable construction. We 
also makeanornamental irongate which 
harmonizes equally well with the woven 
wire fencing. 


The Beauty of a 
Rambler Arched 
Walk 


What could be more beautiful 
than a flower-arched walk in 
your garden? It certainly adds 
charm and distinction to the 
approach of a home. 

Now is the time to select an 
arch—a Fiske wire arch onwhich 
to train the vine. 

The Fiske wire arches are made 
the enduring way to last season 
after season and year after year. 


J.W.Fiske a. Also don’t forget other Fiske 


garden utilities— arbors, fan 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. trellises, etc.—which Fiske also 
80 Park Place ~ NewYork makes rust and weather proof. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 Send for catalog 15. 


SE 


Fiske galvanized wire arches 
$13.00. 


Made instock sizes 18 inches wide, 
and they span 4-foot walks. 


They have heavy frames to ex- 
tend into the ground for stability, 
and are rust and weather proof. 


CAD ADIOS ICAI IY SOY WOE" 


They are made in halves and are 
packed, nested, for easy shipment, 


Also, 30 inch arches for $15.00. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
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Mountain Lover—Pachistima canb yt 


One of the rarest plants in the United States; grows wild only 
in one place in the mountains of West Virginia. It is a beautiful 
ground cover, producing a green and bronze-red, moss-like carpet, 
6 inches thick. Tuck it under foundation plantings at the edge, 
along the border of a path, or in the rock garden. 


Home Landscapes, our new catalogue describing many garden 
rarities, sent on request to House and Garden readers. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York | 
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It’s Garden Time 
Again 


Time to acquaint yourself with the 


Send 10 cents for : . 
garden appointments from our studios. 


beautiful 64-page 
book 7 - pees Bird baths in original designs, benches, 
the quaint charm of sun-dials—we 
have a complete line of garden acces- 
sories—each piece with a marked indi- 
viduality which only our craftsmen 
can impart. Fashioned of beautiful 
Art Stone which endures a lifetime. 


Ask our Garden Plan Department to suggest distinctive 
arrangements, or assist you im making selections 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY 
1610 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Be Ready 
for the birds 
when they arrive 


$7.00 


Price Delivered 


LINCOLN WRENHOUSE 


Four for $3.50 


kInvite a family of these little feathered friends to be your 


guests for the summer. Enjoy their songs—watch the little 
ones venture out into the world on their tiny wings. 


This bird house is artistic and built on scientific principles—it looks like 
a miniature log cabin. Made of wood, tinted a soft brown that attracts 
the birds and hasa strong, weather-proof roof. It comes knocked down 
and is easily put together. The price is only $1.00 delivered. (Canada 
$1.50 including duty and postage.) See your dealer or mail coupon today. 


WZOHN LLOYO WAIGHT we. 
227 - EAST - ERIE - STREET - CHICAGO 
Canadian Address: 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS LINCOLN LOGS 


wn 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
227 E. Erie Street, Chicago. 


Please send, postage prepaid | 


1 Lincoln Wren House $1.00 | 
| 4 Lincoln Wren Houses $3.50 


With the understanding that F any will refund my money if for any reason I wish to | 
| return the Bird Houses after five days. I enclose herewith $ 
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Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured— 
not assembled. Their cutting units are made com- 
plete in our own factory for power service. We 
developed our own power plant and built it com- 
plete because no other engine is exactly suited to 
power mower use. All vital parts are Ideal parts. 


This means as much in a mower as in a motor 
car. It means that the Ideal is not an orphan. 
Behind it is responsibility and service of the world’s 
biggest and oldest manufacturer of power Lawn 
mowers. 


We will gladly send literature, covering four 
models, telling why the Ideal is the fastest, most 
durable and most economical grass cutting equip- 
ment made. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


R, BE. Olds, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 15-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 







































“JUNTOR"™ 
3ro58 Acres 
Deity 


“30-INCH™ | 
5 to 8 Acres 
Daily 
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WHY A WELL BRED DOG IS THE BEST 


ROBERT S. 


Oye ey that he has been a 
companion and helper of mankind 
for probably as long as any four-footed 
animal, the dog in America today is handi- 
capped by an astonishing number of 
misapprehensions on the part of the 
general public. Even among those who 
own dogs there frequently exists only the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the 
simple principles of feeding and general 
care. As for the finer points—the vary- 
ing characteristics of the different breeds, 
the ailments which should be guarded 
against, the methods of training which 
will make for the greater satisfaction of 
owner and dog alike—they are as a closed 
book to many well intentioned and intel- 
ligent peoople. Liven the superior merit 
of a well-bred dog over a mongrel, as a 
general family companion and friend, is 
too seldom appreciated. 

“But the best little deg I ever knew 
was just a gutter pup,” someone argues. 

Very true—but he was the exception, 
not the rule. In him you saw, unrealized, 
the survival of the fittest theory in its 
actual working out. Of that prodigal 
pup’s half-dozen brothers and sisters, 
perhaps six never rose above the lower 
strata of mediocrity. 

PEDIGREE ADVANTAGES 

It is an old and true axiom that blood 
will tell, whether it is in the veins of man, 
horse or dog. One looks to the thorough- 
bred for the truest courtesy, the greatest 
speed, the most loyal devotion. In the 
well-born one finds, as a rule, the highest 
and most desirable type of intelligence 
appearing with the greatest frequency. 
Among such the percentage of successes 
in any given number is at the maximum. 

Good breeding does not, in this con- 
nection, necessarily imply a dog that is 
a potential winner at some bench show. 
It may mean nothing more than that the 
pup is of registered, pedigreed parents 
and that he himself is a good, average, 
typical specimen of his particular breed. 

With such a dog, you can be prac- 
tically certain, in advance, that he 
will exhibit the specjal traits which have 
already attracted you to his breed—ap- 
pearance, courage, gentleness with chil 
dren, trustworthiness, or what you will. 
Thus you are enabled to select him with 
special reference to your own situation, 

Again, the chances for the outcropping 
of undesirable qualities such as treachery, 
cowardice and the like will be minimized. 
A true lady or gentleman is not prone to 
such social faults—and a thoroughbred 
dog is just a canine counterpart of that 
estimable human individual. 

Still another advantage is the fact 
that the well-bred dog has usually received 
intelligent care from earliest puppyhood, 
and is therefore likely to be in good con- 
dition when he comes into your hands, 
As a rule, too, he is well formed and pos- 
sesses a sound constitution, as his par- 
ents were selected with definite thought 
for the qualities they would transmit. 

Of a less practical but nevertheless im- 
portant nature is the consideration of 
pride in ownership. Most of us like to 
possess a car or a hat or a house that we 
need not be ashamed of in any company. 
Just so do we feel a keen satisfaction in 
owning a dog that will pass muster with 
other dog enthusiasts. 

“But a pedigreed dog costs so much!” 
the champion of the Unknown Puppy 
objects. “Why should I pay fifty dollars 
or more for a thoroughbred pup two 
months old when I can get one that looks 
well enough from Pete the Paper Hanger 
for five?” 

H-m-m! Well, because he’s worth it 
—to his new owner, and to the breeder 
who offers him for sale. One does not 
have to be an out-and-out fancier to get 
far more than fifty dollars’ worth of 
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satisfaction out of a good pup in the six 
to ten years of his lifetime. We pay per- 
haps twice that sum for a suit of clothes 
—and in a year give it away to the fur- 
nace man without a qualm of conscience. 
A permanent hair wave eats into the 
bank account to the extent of twenty- 
five dollars—and in a few months the 
only reminder of it is a cancelled check. 
Fifty or seventy-five dollars for a dog is 
extravagant? No indeed! Pete’s Pup 
may cost only one-tenth as much, but 
he'll always look it! 

And paying a price like that is not 
putting a hundred percent profit into 
the kennel man’s hands, popular belief 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
costs real money to raise real dogs, and 
the breeder who grows rich at the game is 
a very rare personage indeed. Consider 
for a moment, if you will, some of the 
principal factors which amply justify 
the kennels in asking the prices they do: 

Take, for example, a kennel raising 
terriers—Scottish, Wire or Irish, perhaps, 

For a female suitable for breeding, the 
owner of such a kennel must pay at the 
outset $200, let us say. Her life of use- 
fulness will hardly exceed eight years— 
seven litters of saleable puppies, thirty- 
five individuals in all, if the luck breaks 
perfectly. Supposing twenty of these 
pups are males, and sell at $75 each, 
their yield is $1500; the fifteen females, at 
$50, bring in $750, a total of $2250 in 
eight years. 

Now, the upkeep cost for the mother of 
these pups, in a fair sized kenfiel, figures 
out some $120 a year; $960 for the eight- 
year period we are considering. The 
additional cost of raising the thirty- 
five pups to the time they are sold may 
be put at $300. Apportioning a fair share 
of the stud dog’s expense gives another 
$400 for the eight years. Adding these 
figures to the original cost of the breed- 
ing female shows $1860 as the cost of 
producing and selling the thirty-five 
pups for $2250, without counting interest 
on the investment, upkeep and repairs 
to buildings, taxes, general overhead and 
other incidentals. In other words, a profit 
of $390 in eight years from each breeding 
female—$48.75 as a yearly average. Sup- 
posing there are twenty breeding dogs 
(that’s 2 good-sized kennel), they may 
net their owner $975 a year. 

If this be profiteering, make the most 
of it! 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 


As a matter of fact, these figures are 
exceedingly optimistic. In actual practice 
accidents and other ill-luck are almost 
certain to cut down the credit side of the 
books. One prominent kennel lost nine 
stock dogs not long ago from distemper 
which gained a foothold through no 
fault of the owner. Thus an actual cash 
investment of nearly $3000 was wiped 
out in a week, to say nothing of the loss 
in potential puppies. Again, two young 
bulldog mothers clumsily rolled on their 
first litters, unintentionally snuffing out 
seven small lives and turning what might 
have been a slight profit for the year 
into a substantial loss. Other instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely to prove 
the statement that accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families—even in 
dog families. 

Then why, you may ask, does any- 
body go into such an uncertain, unprofit- 
able business? 

Well, if the real truth were discovered, 
the answer would usually be found in an 
inherent fondness for dogs. The love of 
good dogs, once acknowledged, is in- 
superable and undying. It wins over dis- 
couragemeént, setbacks, financial losses. 
Those who possess it are indeed richly 
endowed, for its gratification is easy 
of attainment and lavish in its rewards. 














